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Aotes. 
TWO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
SMITH. 

These very characteristic letters, copied from 
the originals, furnish an illustration of the cheer- 
fal, genial spirit of the great wit, and m 
interest and amuse the readers of “ N. & Q 

I may observe that, in my younger days, 
knew something of Sydney Smith personally, and 
much more at second hand from my father, who 
was united with him in much political work in 
connexion with the Reform Bill of 1832. <A very 
few words in elucidation will form a sufficient 
introduction. ‘‘ Martha” [ Davis ] was a respec ted 
member of the Society of Friends, a woman of 
brightness and intelligence, who kept at Ta unton, 
within a few miles of which is situated the pic 
turesque village of Combe Florey, whereof Sydney 2 
Smith was rector, a cheese and bacon shop of local 
celebrity, and “Peter” was her shop- boy. The 
dates of these letters, as well as allusions therein, 
thow the anxious d Lys in which they were penned. 

Dean Martna,—Strange times ! but what is life, but 
the valley of the shadow “of death ? 
Speech at Melbourne is excellent, & I recommend it to 
thee & the Friends. Oh Martha! what are talents 
without prudence? & discretion? Look at friend 


SYDNEY 


I 


a | I trust i 


iy both | 


Lord Melbourne’s | 
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P=eweeres has taken more paine with him 
than the best Dairyman with the best cheese in thy 
j sh »p; & what is he now! Martha, Il hope the fall of 
grougham will be a warning to Peter, & that he wil 
not wax proud as he becomes wiser in cheese and butter 
| but keep his heart down as he rises before men. M 
—TI am better in health, as I hope thou art: thy h 
is ruined by going from shop to cheese Joft with 
bonnet; & in this [ see no signs of worldly wisdo 
Martha, mind & save me three beautiful chees27.— 
lepe on thee & will write when & where they 
to be sent; but they must be the first quality. 
Martha. Sir R rt Peel is not arrived, but n 33 
put by the cheeses, & so farewell. SYDNEY 
We Por land Pla¢ , Lo ndon, 


’ 

rtha 

alth 
ita 


ot 
I verth 

Smiru. 
ymout h Street, 


v", 1834. 


] and, yd B 
mancellor, 6 
Cat 
ARTHA.—Pray send 
n the 1“ of January. 
ill Lord Grey comes to town, of w 
form you. You may send me the bill of t 
sent; & let me know how long they had | 
uplicitly to you to make a good select 

Oh Martha, Martha, we live in evil 
abroad in the earth. L well to Pet 
boy, I fear, without being Peter t/ ! 1 

Martha, e for Sanford, but not for Es 

r Tynte; the one is too much of a Conservative for 
the other too little ;—for thou knowest, Martha, th 
is a fashion in these things as in cheese—some lik« 
strong—some mild, 

Martha, the weather is too mild. Muar ha 
servants are behaving well, & taking goo! 
I shall be there all of a sudden, & t 
Martha, I wish y 


B30 ¢ 


.* 
a cnees 


The 


mes 


r, he i 


k 
ox 


I shall vot 


I hope my 
cire of t 
stI« 


1a happy 


house 
find their lamps burning. 
Xmas, & a happy new year; and I hope you have got 
hat for Peter with a broad brim, & not one of sn 
ey ions, savouring too much of the things of tl 

rorld. 

oe I am thy friend. SYDNEY 
} Weymouth St Portland P London. 

Dec" 27, 1834. 
E. 


SMITH. 


A. 


Bau. 


FIGHT AT DAME EUROPA'S SCHOOL, 
LITERATURE CONNECTED WITH I' 
inued from p, 343.) 
103. +The Nations angry, or, things tha 
The fight in “Dame E 
the whole school to be 
other superintendence 
ded a diary of the late w 
London, Birmingham, ard 
ning; facts are interpreted } 
stament history. 

tow about the 


“THE 
AND THE 
(Ce 
t must shortly 
School 
and 
which is 
By ‘Anti vs,”” 
Dublin, 1871, 16) 
rtly by th 


rok n up 
‘To 


come to pass 
to be resumed ; 
transferred to 

ipper ir 
Pp. 36 

A war 
of Old Ts 

The next 
No. 160. 

104. *Nineteenth century school days. Showing how 
the ape came to blows, how Muscovus thrashed 
Turcos, and how the others helped him. _ Pp. 32. Lon 
don my Salisbury, [1878], 16mo.—An impartial parody 
of the facts of the Russo-Turkis h war. 

An Ode to England, see No. 161. 

105. ¢O0ld Nabob Pickles, The Naughty Turk, d 
His Little Slave Selina Serbia. By R.A. L. Pp. 14. 
Canterbury, 1876, 16mo.—Against Turkey and Lord 
Beaconsfield; for Mr. Gladstone. 


ign 


Beer at John Bull's, 


a 
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she fared with her many children, addressed, without per- 
mission, to their Graces the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and Westminster, Pp. 19. London, 1571 
support of the compical power of the Pope against 
: ictor Emmanuel’s encroachments on the Papal States. 

England is represented as wishing to let the Papacy 
nione to die a natural death. The “shoe” is the 
Vatican. 

106). *Our political Chameleon and his satellites; or, 
Jobn Bull’s Destructives reviewed. Pp. 32. London, 
1872, 8vo.—A Conservative criticism of Mr. Gladstone 
and the members of his Cabinet. Signed “ True Blue, 
Britannia Lodge, Constitution Hill, Woolwich.” 

107. *The part taken by the Irish boy in the Fight at 
Dame Europa’s School. Pp. 32. Dublin and London, 
1871, 16mo.—Strongly against England’s inactive and 
time-serving policy. Advertised as ‘‘just published” in 


the Times, Mar. 3, 1871 

108, *Peace 
family qu 
Quarrel wa 


with honour. A _ narrative of sundry 
thowing especially How the Last 
Settled, and by Whom, and what people 
cemakers. Pp.55. London (Guildford), 
ount of the relations of Russia with 
ru rkey up to the Berlin Conference, and of the attitude 
of Europe to them ; from a Conservative point of view. 

The Pin in the Queen’s Shawl, see No. 162. 

109. *Pious William and Dame Europa’s School: a 
characteristic poer 1, Written and set to music by Clarion. 
“To William the German Emperor 
(in memoriam of 1870-71). A Poem on the War: sug 
gested by ‘Dame Eure pa’s Schor hy and the fight be 
tween the French and German boys. Written and set 
to music by Clarion.” Pp. 11 (and 3 of the music). 
London and Pristol, {1871}, 8vo.—Against both sides in 
the war; for England. Advertised in the 7imes, Feb, 28, 
1871, and March 3. 

110. *A plea for all sides; or, 
neutral (concerning the Row at 
$y an Etonian). Pp. 7 (“9" 
16mo.—In favour of everythir 
partial excepti n of Bismarck and Napoleon I. The 
words enclosed by 4 ntheses are on the cover only. 

111. *fhe Public School; showing how it fared with 

Johnny after ae ran away from Dame Europa’s. The 
Playing Field Pp. 32. JZ , 1871, 16mo.—In 


arre:s, 








The second title is 


the views of a veal 
Dame Europa’s School. 
London and Eton, 1871, 
g and everybody, with the 


favour of England's neutrality; against France and 
French fashions. Advertised in the Times, Mar, 13, 
1871, and March 15. Author known. 


Ramequins ! No. 1, see No, 163. 
112. *The recent fight in Europa street, at the back 
f “Dame Europa’s School”; showing how somebody 
went for “ Berlin” wool, and got back shorn. Pp. 41. 
Manchester and London, 1871, 16mo.—Against France; 
in favour of England's neutrality. Gives some account 
of French policy previous to the war. 
A Reply to some recent pamphiets, see No. 75. 
13. tThe rise and fall of “( * how he rose and 


t r 
iesar, 


why he fell, together with a free Criticism on The 
Author of a Celebrated Pamphlet [The Fight at Dam 
Europe's School|, and divers other important matters. 
By J. H. Pp. 16. London, [1871], 12mo.— Criticism of 


Germany and Frence, Lord Beaconsticl 
stone, and Mr. Pullen; 


l and Mr. Glad- 
a mild satire on all, in verse. 

114. *The Row at Dame Europa’s School. “ Another 
account” by a chum of Johnny Bull’s. Pp. 14. Lon- 
don, 1871, 16mo.—For England; against France. Dated 
Jan, 28,1871. The *third edition is identical. Author 
known 

115, *The Row in Dame Albion's Church School: 
High, Low, and Broad ideas of essentials, In Two vate 
By S{amuel | E. T[homas], Pp. 24. London, 1871, 8vo. 


on | 
106, {The Old Woman who lived in a shoe ; and how | 
| cover in some copies has the title ‘‘ Albion’s Church, or 


8vo.—In | 











—Despaira of unity in the Church of England. The 
High, Low,” &c., adds the words “ People’s edition” and 
the author's name, and bears date 1872. Advertised a3 
“this day” in the Times, May 6, 1871 

116. *The Row in Dame Europa’s School. Rendered 
into verse by Frank W. Green. Set to music by Carl 
Bernstein, Descriptive vocal medley.—At head : * Sug. 
gested by the celebrated pamphlet”: Nos. 4708 and 
4709 of the Musical Bouquet. Pp. 8. London, [1871), 
4to. Words and music, Agrees in sentiment with the 
original pamphlet. 

117. *The Row in our Village. By “ Martius.” Pp. 20, 
London, 1871, 16mo.—Against England's inactivity 
under Gla dstone’ s Government, and against Germany. 

118. *The Row in the 7.00; or, The Bear's Dis- 
appointment. A chapter of Zoologica history, by one 
of the keepers. Pp. 24. London, 12mo.—About the 
Russo-Turkish war; in favour Of he rd Beaconsfield’s 
policy. 

119. ¢The Row in the Zoo; cr, the hole in the 
Eastern Wall. Pp. 36. £dinburgh and London, 1877, 
12mo.—On the Russo-Turkish complications, 

120. #The Scandal in the establishment of “Old 
Mother Church.” Pp. 31. London, 1871, 16mo.—In 
favour of the establishment of the Church of England 
on a broader basis, “‘ without any bap rtism, confirmation, 
or thirty-nine articles test of any sort.” Advertised as 
* just published ” in the Times, March 20, 1871. 

‘The Scholastic Academy of Professor Bruhm, eee 
No. 164 i. 

Serb and others versus Turco Psha, see No. 165. 

121. *De Sharman Dog & ze French Poodle. A 
waggish tale. By John Parnell. Single sheet. London, 

1871}, Svo.—Against Germany, if any serious opinion 
is expressed, 

Squire Bull and his bailiff, see No. 166 

22. *Teuton versus Gaul: impending action for 
assault and battery. Rumoured damages: £400,000,000 
sterling, two provinces, one colony, and 20 shi s of war. 
Cause to be tried in the High Court of Public Opinion, 
unless the Parties are able to come to Terms. Note.— 
The Plaintiff has not yet Declared, and it is to be hoped 
that Rumour has ¢ xaggerate: 1 the alleged Claim. Pp. 25. 
London, 1871, 8vo.—An impartial account, but i in favour 
of mitigation of « lamages. Signed “ Britannicus.” Ad- 
vertised as ‘now ready” in the Times, Feb. 16, 1871, 
and Feb. “fourth edition, now ready,” Times, 
March 11. 

The Three venerable Ladies of England, see No. 167. 

To William the German Emperor, see No. 109. 

123. *The Trial and Sentence of the Author of The 
Fight in Da Europa’s School, for misrepresentation 
& calumny: being a Letter to Mrs. Britannia, From 
the Dame herself. Pp. 15. London and Huntingdon 
[1871], 16mo.—Against France, and in favour of Eng- 
land’s policy, in opposition to Mr. Gladstone. Advertised 
as “this day” in the Times, Feb. 23, 1871, and Feb. 24. 

124, *The true history of some recent rows among 
Dame Europa’s lodgers. Dedicated (without permission, 
the Author being unable to consult so many,) to the 
two or three hundred thousand pe rsons who have t bought 
and read The Fight at Dame Eure pa’ s School. Pp. « 37. 

[1871], 16mo.— ‘Strongly against France, as the 
cause ? most of the late European wars, with criticism 
of Germany and entire approval of England's neutrality. 

125. *The true story about the fight at Dame Europa’s 
School : showing How the French “Boy Began the Fight, 
Boasting was Punished, and Justice Done. Pp. 14. 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge, 1871, 16mo.—Against 
France ; in favour of E gland’s non-interference, and of 
Germany. The *eighth thousand is identical. " Adver- 


33, 37 3 
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as his day’ ’ in the Tiaes, Feb. 21, 1871 
‘ ‘ 9 ” - 


2, 9, 13 i eighth thor 











hman, mdon, [1 ] 

aguil e: in favour of | 

j Th > cover is the only title-page, | 

n is identical, but there are two issues | 
ri { yrds “second edition” on the cover: | 

the one with tall and thick type seems to be the earlier. 
Advertised as “ now ready” in the 7% , Feb. 18, 157], 
and Fel. 20; “second edition,” March 3, 7. 
| 





Voices from Salisbury Plain, see No. 168. 

The War of Ideas, see No. 169. 

Wem hatte Johann beistehen sollen! see No. 135. 

] *What John Bull said to his Mother Christiana 
when he went home for the Holidays; and the Letter 














which she wrote to Dame Europa in consequence. 
Pp. 12. Z fon, 1871, 16mo.—In defence of English 
nor vention, par m a relig point of view. 
Advertised as “‘now ready” in the s, March 17, 
1871, and March 18, 20. —~ 

128. *What Johnny sho 
School. Pp. ; 
Hud 

13 tol 

8 ti 





29, ght . A brief review 
of his treatment at the hands of friend and foe. Pp. 7. 
Oxford and London, 1871, 16mo.—A defence of England's 
neutrality, in the form of a letter signed “ Johnny.’ 
w ready” in the Times, Feb. 10, 1871, 


imself when Dame 
e he had said 

ior monitors. by 
; 1d Glastonbury, 1871 R 
$vo.—A defence of England’s neutrality. The date is 





only on the cover, Advertised as “now ready” in the 
T e Fah 92 
. » FOO. od. 


131. *What’s to be done with the Turkey? or, John 
lemma. I. Mrs. Bull Speaks her Mind, II. 
ter Ber plai I he Good Boy, William, and 
Baddish Boy, Ben. IV. The Turkey and the Pig. 
ynference. VI. Mr. Bull Sums Up—a Christ- 
er in Perspective. Pp. 3 Lond and 
i daa ice sm ul fave ura alike to 
Lussia, Mr. jladstone, and Lord Beacons- 












neral peace recommended, which cither 
Russia will ~ ak at its peril. 

hat was done during the Fight between the 

”y and the German boy, at ‘Dame Europa’s 
, 


t inglish boy again looked on without 
. Pp. 15. London, Dublin, Derby, and New 
1871, 16mo.—Maintains that England should have 
interfere 1, not only in the Franco-German war, but also 
in the relations between the Italian Government and the 
Pope, in defence of the latter. 
133. * Which should John have helped?” A con- 
ersation between Dame Europa & Mrs. Fair} lay. 
Pp. 12. London, 1871, 16mo. Defends the policy of 
Englan d, chiefly by showing it was difficult to 
now which side hesh yuld have | Against France. 
here are minute di fferences in copies ‘of the first edition. 
secon 1 edition (fifteenth thousand) has a new title- 
th the addition, “‘ Sec ~ , with Mark’s 
ut the €400,000,000 Indemnity,” but is iden- 
eas far as the word “‘lose!’” on p. 11. A 
ision, in which Germany is blamed for an 
claim on France for indemnity, makes the 











, and | rien s, Feb. 7, 1871, and Feb. 9, 11; 


| versation entre Madame I’Europa et Ma 





pamphict one of sixteen pages. Advertised in the 


‘new edition, 
fift eenth thousand, ” and French and German transla- 
tions, 7imes, ‘eb. 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 23. 

#Comment Jean aurait-il di agir? Une Con- 
1e l'Equité, 
avec les Idées de Marc sur les Quarante Milliards. Pp. 14, 
London, 1871, 16mo.—A translation of the second edition 
of No. 121. 






135. +Wem hatte Johann beis m n sollen Eine 
I aie caiehen Frau Euro} nd Frau Billigkeit, 
mit Markus Ansicht iiber die “40 000,000. Pp. 14, 
L on, 1871, 16mo.—A translation of the second edition 


of No. 121, 
F, Mapan. 
4, Radcliffe Square, Oxford. 
(To be continued.) 


Wuic anp Tory.—The following extract is 
made from a MS. — of the Rev. Oliver Hey- 
wood, the distinguished None eoiy ist divine :— 

“T being at Wallingwells, Oct , 1651, they were 
di scussing about a new name lately come into fashion 
Ranters, calling thems elves by the name of Torys 












Mrs. HL f Chesterfield told me ‘fa Gentleman who was 
t their Llouse, sai haa ced aed be | : Hat. She 
asked him what it meant. Ile said it sig 1 that he 
was a Tory. ‘ What's that said she. Jiea sred, 
An fh Rebel.’ Oh, dreadful that any in England 
dare espouse that intere I : further since that 
this is the distinction they 1 > instead of Cavalier and 
Roundhead. Now they are called Torys and Wiggs, the 
former wearing a Red Ribba:d, the other a Violet. Thus 
men begin to commence war. ‘The former is an Irish 


I title for 

fanaticks or dissenters, and the Tories wil ! Hector down 

nd abuse those they have named Wig lon and 

elsewhere frequently. There is al » cha- 

racter of a Tory, wherein it runs, ‘ Roary, 
a Scory, a Sory, vid'.” 

Walling or Walding Well is near Tickhill, on 
the borders of Y rkshi re and av Otts, ind where 
Heywood was a constant visitor. Several volumes 
of ‘oy i’s diaries are in existence, a 
used by Hunt er vin his biog hy of H 
The Nonconformist register of 
called the Nort nll m register, kept by him at 
Northowram, in the parish of H 
he chiefly ministere 1, has been Jately published by 
Mr. Horsfall Turner, of Idel, near Leeds, and is 
most useful to those interested in the families pro- 
fessing the old dissent. _Heywor d inserted in the 
register memoranda of the births, &c., of families 
in various places. These diaries intact are in- 
tended to be published. The extract above given 
is taken from a transcript in my possession made 
by the late Mr. Hunter. Epwarp Hattstons. 

Walton Hall. 


Title for outlawed persons, the latter a Scotch 





Taz Carpenters’ Company or Lonpox.—The 
article on the Society of Antiquaries, in the Edin- 
burgh Review for July, refers in justly high terms 
to the excellent paper by your correspondent, Mr. 
Peacock, in the forty-sixth volume of Archeologia, 
on the life of Thomas Rainborowe. Mr. Peacock 
raises and leaves unsettled an interesting question 
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as to the meaning of the following passage in a 
letter from Rainborowe to Speaker Lenthall, dated 
“ February the 18th, 1647[8]”:— 

Sir, had I not had the occasion above expressed to 
have writ to you, 1 should have been bold to have pre- 
sented these following lines unto you concerning the 
Corporation of Carpenters, that you would be pleased to 
put the House in mind of an ordinance concerning them, 
which came from the Lords to you many months since, 
was once read and ordered a second reading, but some- 
thing else coming on thet day, it bas hitherto lain asleep. 
I confers Iam not much in love with Corporations, yet 
I am confident no Company in the Kingdom can show 
so much reason for the Kingdom's advantage why they 
should be continued as these; and were 1 with you, I 
know I could give undeniable reasons for it; yet I do 
not herein plead for all the power they have formerly 
had but only that the house would put it into such a 
speedy way as that the Kingdom may not suffer through 
the unsettledness thereof, but for the power, so that 
they may be of use as formerly, I believe they (as all 
other men) well desireth be as little arbitrary as may be. 
Sir, the confidence of the advantage the despatching of 
this will be to the public makes me earnestly entreat 
you to gain the House to some speedy day for the taking 
up a resolution herein.” 

In the late Mr. Jupp’s Histery of the 
Com) y of Carpenters are some entries 
seem to throw light on this matter:— 

“1647, 31° Decembr. Paid unto the Clerks of the 
Parliament for to search whether the Bricklayers had 
put in any petition into the House of Commons about 
Building with Brick, vs.” 

‘Paid unto Mr. Marks, clerk of the Common Council 
of London, for a copy of an Order for Building with 
Brick, iije. vjd.” 

**1647-8. 22 Martii. Given unto Mr. Ellinges two 

Clerks to search if there were an ordinance ] reparing 
in the House of Commons for restraint of building with 
timber, vs.” 
I think these and other entries show that the 
mutter then pending, and thought by the Car- 
penters’ Company to be vital to their very existence, 
was the passing an ordinance, which the Fire of 
1666 afterwards showed was not an unnecessary 
one, restraining the building of timber houses. I 
cannot find in Mr. Jupp’ work, however, any- 
thing to show why Colonel Rainborowe should 
have taken so lively an interest in their welfare. 


Wo shipful 
which 


> we 
Swirt’s Descrirtrion or A Storm. — In 
“N. & Q.” of March 7, 1868 (4" S. i. 223), 
Canon Kyow es published a short notice of an 


interesting discovery he had made, namely, that 
the description of the storm in Gulliver’s voyage 
to Brobdingnag, which had been spoken of by 
Scott and others asa mere farrago of unmeaning 
sea terms, had been copied almost verbatim from 
Sturmy’s Compleat Mariner, 1669. Canon 
Kwyow es has kindly allowed me to supplement 
his notice by adding to it the original passages 
from Sturmy. Swift says :-— 


“ Finding it was likely to overblow, we took in our 


making foul weather, we looked the guns were all fast, 
and hauled the mizen, The ship lay very broad off, ao 
we thought it better spooning before the sea, than try: 
ing or hulling. We reefed the fore-sail and set him, 
and hauled «aft the fore-sheet; the helm was hard 
a-weather, The ship wore bravely. We belayed the fore 
down-haul ; but the sail was split, and we hauled down 
the yard, and got the sail into the ship, and unbound all 
the things clear of it. It was a very fierce storm; the 
sea broke strange and dangerous, We hauled off upon 
the laniard of the whip-staff, and helped the man at the 
belm. We would not get down our top-mast, but let all 
stand, because she scudded before the sea very well, and 
we knew that the top-mast being aloft, the ship was the 
wholesomer, and made better way through the sea, see- 
ing we had sea-room. When the storm was over, we set 
fore-cail and main-sail, and brought the ship to. Then 
we set the mizen, main-top-sail, and the tore top-sail 
Our course was east-north-east ; the wind was at south. 
west. We got the starboard tacks aboard; we cast off 
our weather-braces and lifts; we set in the lee-braces, 
and hauled forward by the weather-bowlings, and hauled 
them tight, and belayed them, and hauled over the 
mizen-tack to windward, and kept her full and | 
near as she would lie.” 








Sturmy says :— 

“Tt is like to overblow; take in your sprit-sail, stand 
by to hand the fore-sail. A very hollow grown sea. We 
make foul weather, look the guns be all fast; come, 
hand the mizen, The ship lies very broad off; it is 
better spooning before the sea than trying or hulling, 
Go reefe the fore-sail, and set him; hawl aft the fore- 
sheet. The helmne is hard a-weather ; mind at helmne 
what is -_ to you carefully. The ship wears bravely, 

...Belay the fore doon hall...... rhe sail is split ; go, 
hawl down the yeard, and get the sail into the shi 
unbind all things clear of it......A very fierce : 
The sea breaks strange and dangerous. Stand by to 
hawl off above the lennerd of the whip-staff, and help 
the man at the helmne; and mind what is said to you. 
Shall we get down our top-masts! No, let all stand, 

She scuds before the sea very well; the top-mast 
being aloft, the sh iip is the holsomest, and maketh better 
way ‘thre ugh the sea, seeing we have sea-room. I would 
adviee none in our condition to strike their t p-masts 
before the sca or under The storm is over; se fore- 
sail and main-sail; bring our ship too; set the misne, 
and main top-sail, and fore top-sail, Our course is 
E.S.E.; the wind ia at south. Get the starboard tacks 
aboard, cast off our weather-braces and lifts; set in the 
lee-braces, and hawl forward by the weather bowlines, 
and hawl them taught, and belaye them, and hawl over 
the mizen tack to winerd ; keep her full and by as near 
as she will lye.’ 











Scott, in his edition of Swift, has a very self- 








eprit-sail, and stood by to hand the fore-sail; but, 


contradictory note on this passage. He says :— 
“This is merely an assemblage of sea-terms, put 
together at random but in such accurate imitation of the 
technicalities of ithe art, that seamen have been known 
to work hard to attain the proper meaning of it 
J. Dix IN. 


“Miss Furnes’s Farewett to Baxrr.”—-The 
following cutting from the Banffshire Journal o 
Nov. 1, 1881, may interest Southern as well : 
Northern readers of “ N. & Q.” 

In Mr. Grant Duff's valedictory address to his late 
constituents, he made reference to Banff as a place 
which those who knew the minstrelsy of Scotland 
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specia . Bacay : 
ence was of course to the air known as ‘ Miss Forbes’s 
Farewell to Banff.’ The composer of the favourite air 
was Mr. Isaac Cooper, who was for many years a teacher 
of music and dancing in Banff. It is not a year since 
there died in Banff a lady who was one of Mr. Cooper's 
music pupils, and who received at his own hands a copy 
of the ‘ Farewell,’ which is yet extant, and has his name 
printed on it as the composer, Another lady who re- 
members Mr. Cooper tells us he must have died not 
later than 1810 or 1811. She remembered seeing him 


lly connect with the word ‘farewell.’ The refer- 


about 1809 or 1810, and he was then ‘an old, failed- | 


Jooking man.’ He was an accomplished violinist, and 
devotedly fond of music, and our informant says 

belief is that he died suddenly while playing 
Adair’ on his favourite instrument. Mr. Cooper married 
Miss Rebecca Reid, sister to Captain Reid, long resident 
at Inverichney. Mrs. Cooper was a person of con- 
siderable accomplishments. Much interest is felt 
in the lady whose name is connected with the 
music. The concurrent local testimony is that she 
was Miss Herries Forbes, daughter of William Forbes, 
Esq., of Skellater and Balbithan, who was connected 
with the firm of Herries, Farquhar & Co., London. 
Miss H,. Forbes was niece of Mrs, Abernethy, wife of 
Dr. Abernethy, who practised as a physician in Banff. 
She was married in 1788 to James Urquhart, of Meldrum. 
whose mother was Lady Jane Duff, third daughter of 
William, first Earl of Fife. Mr. Urqubart, we may 
remark, was Sheriff of Banffshire for over half a century. 
He was appointed to the office on March 19, 1784, but 
his appointment did not take effect till the 13th June in 
the same year. He held the office till his death on 
November 17, 1835, or for the long period of fifty-one 
years anda half. The Urquharts of Meldrum lived in 
the house in Low Street, Banff, now owned and occupied 
by Mr. Leask. Mrs. Urquhart is still well remembered 
by some of the older people in the village of Old 
Meldrum, who also recollect that she was the theme of 
Mr. Cooper's beautiful air. Mr. Cooper published a 
collection of Scotch music ; and, besides his ‘ Farewell,’ 





he was the composer, among other pieces, of the 
favourite ‘ Lord Banff's Reel.’” 
BANFFENSIS. 
Wao was “J. S.” or “Toe True Arr or 


Ayetinc” ?—I am reluctant to pass The True 
Art of Angling, by J. 8., 1696, 24mo., without 
an attempt to solve the mystery of its authorship. 
“This minute book by an anonymous writer,” 
observes Mr. Westwood in his Bibliotheca Pis- 
evtoria, “forms one of the marked features of 
most angling book collections, partly from its 
merit as a manual, but far more from its rarity, 
only a few copies of the earlier issues having 
escaped the wear and tear of time.” The book is 
not a mere compilation, though the author has, 
no doubt, drawn on the experience of his pre- 
decessors, but possesses a marked individuality, 
proving the writer a man capable of forming his 
own opinion, and disposed to express that opinion 
in direct and unqualified terms. This premised, 
I may point out that a short treatise on angling 
appeared in 1684 in a work entitled Profit and 
Pleasure United; or, the Husbandman’s Maga- 
zine, by J. S., who in a subsequent edition (1704) 
stands confessed as “ J. Smith, Gent.” This Art 
of Angling opens in a similar strain to The True 


|almost the 


Art, and contains sentences recording personal 
experiences in the preparation of the angler’s 
equipment, which are nearly identical in the two 
works. For instance, the J. 8. of Profit and 
Pleasure says :— 

“ The line must be either of silk or hair, though the 

latter I prefer before the former; and in twisting or 
breading, you must observe an exact evenness, lest one 
hair being shorter than the rest, the whole stress lye 
upon it, and it breaking, render the rest too weak.” 
The J. 8. of The True Art says the same thing in 
same words. I infer that the two 
treatises are from the same hand; but should any 
correspondent be able to find the passage quoted 
in any antecedent writer, my conjecture of course 
falls to the ground. Tnos, SatTcue.t. 

Downshire Hill, N.W. 


Georce Mituer, D.D., Vicar-Generat 01 
ArmacH.—In Cassell’s Biographical Dictionary, 
vol. i. p. 929, only thirteen lines have been 
devoted to a notice of this well-known writer and 
divine; and it certainly is somewhat strange that 
within so small a compass so many as four mis- 
takes are to be found. It is the more so, I think, 
when we call to mind that a biographical sketch 
had been prefixed to the third edition of his 
History Philosophically Iilustrated, &c. (London, 
1848-49, 4 vols.), and that four or five of the 
twelve or thirteen contributors to the publication 
in question were closely connected with Ireland, 
Dr. Miller’s own portion of the British empire. 
You have very kindly inserted a list of his writings 
(4 §S. iii. 187), and have made mention of him 
from time to time, even as long ago as 1* §. iii. 
137. The mistakes to which I refer are as follows : 
1. His death took place in October, 1848, and not 
in “1849.” 2. He was not “the son of a wine 
merchant.” Wine merchants, I readily allow, are 
not to be thought lightly of ; but his father, as he 
has himself informed us (and as mentioned on his 
authority in the sketch of his life), was for many 
years a general merchant in the city of Dublin, 
remarkable for the soundness of his understand- 
ing and the most scrupulous integrity. 3. His 
well-known work on the philosophy of history 
has not gone through four editions, but only three, 
viz., Dublin, 1816-28, 8 vols., 8vo.; London, 
1832, 4 vols., 8vo.; and London, 1848-49, 4 vols., 
small 8yo. The second and third editions are 
not to be considered mere reprints of the first, but 
will be found very different in many respects. 
The memoir is prefixed to the last volume of 
the third (or Bohn’s) edition, the author having 
died, when almost eighty-four years of age, 


before the issue had been completed. 4. The 
Primate, or Archbishop of Armagh, is_repre- 


sented as having given him the living of Derry- 





vullen. This parish was not in the Primate’s 
; gift, nor in his diocese, but was conferred on 


r. Miller by the Board of Trinity College 
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Dublin, he having been a highly distinguished 
fellow for many years. To some persons mistakes 
like the foregoing may seem to be immaterial ; 
but accuracy in details is at all times much to be 
desired. The issue of a new edition of the biogra- 
phical sketch to which I have referred, “for pri- 
vate circulation,” with sundry improvements and 
ome additional and very interesting matter, is in 
contemplation, and, I think I can take upon my- 
self to say, may soon be expected. ABHBA, 


“Lenotny” ano “ Srrenoctuy.”—Here is an 
appeal from our American contemporary, the 
Literary World, Boston, U.S.A., for a legitimate 
and fresh word-coinage :— 

“We desire to make a public appeal in behalf of the 
application of these words, now standing without, to be 
admitted into the temple of good language. The first 
named has been knocking somewhat loudly for some 
time, and now and then, indeed, has crept in for a 
moment, only, however, to be shown the door very 
promptly. Its companion has been less importunate ; 
in fact, we do not know that it has made any applica 
tion at all. But if ‘lengthy,’ why not ‘strengthy’? 
Analogy is certainly strongly—we may say strengthily 
—in favor of their admission. ‘ Wealth’ has given us 
‘wealthy,’ and ‘health’ bas given us ‘healthy’; two 
adjectives which we could not at all do without. 
* Lengthy’ is quite as convenient. It is a softer word 
than ‘long.’ And ‘strengthy’—how we should like to 
use that epithet in describing books, for example, which 
have strength, but are not exactly strong. We have 
many ‘strengthy’ novels, for example, and the trouble 
with many otherwise excellent articles offered to the 
Literary World is that they are too ‘lengthy.’ But we 
will not be further barbarous without general consent.” 


F. J. F. 


Tacitus anp Scuvpert: A PARALLEL. — 
C. M. I.’s admirable parallel between Schumann 
and Shelley (ante, p. 246) recalled to my mind a 
comparison between Tacitus and Schubert, which 
occurred to me long ago. It may seem very fanci- 
ful to compare two minds belonging to such 
different worlds, separated by so many years, and 
not even exercised in the same sphere. But in 
both may be traced the same powerful imagina- 
tion, at one time sombre, at another picturesque ; 
the same inexhaustible invention, which seldom 
(perhaps never) exactly repeats itself; the same 
pregnant thought, which suggests quite as much 
as it expresses. On the other hand, the elabora- 
tion and studied compression of the historian find 
their parallel only in the last works of the musician. 

H, C. DeLevinene. 





Turnham Green, 


Hares’ Brains.—I have just met with two 
instances of a local (?) superstition which may be 
worth noting for the benefit of your correspondents 
nterested in folk-lore. Here, in the centre of Dor- 
setshire, it appears to be commonly believed that a 
dose of hare’s brains is an excellent soporific for | 
troublesome infants. A woman in the parish 


from which I write had recently the misfortune to 
become the mother of twins. The twins are, as J 
suppose twins usually are, somewhat troublesome, 
On paying a visit to inquire after the mother, my 
wife was consulted as to the desirability of a dose 
of hare’s brains. Mentioning the circumstance 
to my keeper in the hope of eliciting some infor. 
mation as to the prevalence of the belief, he told 
me that about a fortnight ago the wife of the 
keeper on the adjoining manor, who had been 
recently confined, called at his house and told his 
wife that she had been down to the squire’s house 
to beg a hare’s head from the cook, in order to give 
the brains to her baby as a sedative. I do not 
remember having heard of this superstition before, 
and therefore make a note of it, thinking that it 
may be new to some of your readers. 
G. W. M. 


Sattep Herrincs: A SeasonaBLtE Nore.— 
The art of salting and packing herrings was dis- 
covered in the fourteenth century by Beukels, of 
Biervliet, in Flanders, who, after introducing it 
into his own country, went to Finland and estab- 
lished it there, whence it spread to all the Baltic 
provinces. In 1856 Alexander II., Emperor of 
Russia, in his visit to Finland, after leaving 
Helsingfors, went to the little town of Borgo, and 
laid with great ceremony the first stone of a 
monument to the memory of the fisherman Beukels, 
who died in 1397 in his natiye village, where his 
tomb was once visited by the Emperor Charles V., 
and Peter the Great, in recognition of the impor- 
tance of his discovery, gave a pension to one of his 
descendants. Witiiam Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


“Tne WuiskeRED InrantTRY OF SwITzEr- 
LAND.” — Macaulay, in describing the entry of 
William’s troops into Exeter, speaks of “The 
whiskered infantry of Switzerland.” The term 
sounds incongruous. Surely he was misled by the 
changed meaning of the word. According to Mr. 
George Scharf’s Catalogue of the National Portrait 
Gallery, “ Whiskers, in ancient descriptions, meant 
the hair over the mouth, now called moustaches.” 
This would fit the Swiss soldiers much better. 

J. H.R. 

Mvuzztep Hanrvesters.—The following para- 
graph, from the Daily News of October 18, de- 
serves, I think, a place in “N. & Q.,” though it 
may be hoped that the Milanese journal was 
romancing :— 

** It seems, according to a Milanese journal, that the 








prefect of one of the first cities of Italy, who is a rich 





landowner, has, in this civilized age, resorted to a feudal 
custom, obliging his field labourers to wear an tron 
muzzle during the grape harvest, to prevent them from 
tasting a few bunches of grapes! The fact was noticed 
last year, and yet the said prefect still represents the 
Government.” 

James Hooper, 
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Excuisn Heratpry.—In Strype’s Stow, the 
arms of the lord mayors are in many cases derived 
from their trade or company. This is seen well 
enough in fishmongers (down to 1616), skinners, 
It would be interesting to know how 
far the English school influenced by the 
French and Burgundian, the Scotch by the 
French, the Irish by the Spanish. Some of the 
lord mayors’ arms freely use the eagle, which may 
have reference to the person being of foreign, say 
Germat Hype CLARK! 


mercers. 
was 


», descent. 


FoLk-LorE: THE Biter Bit.—The other day 
in Sussex I heard of a curious piece of superstition 
which may be thought worthy of record in y¢ ur 
columns. The youngest child of a oe who lived 
in that county developed a great taste for biting his 
brother. The mother naturally wanted to check this 
habit of her younger son, but did not know how to 
setabout it. Her nurse, h a r told her that - 
only thing to be done was to bite the child, and 
if this was done, the child would never bite any- 





body again. he lady, not being able to make up 
her mind to perform the operation herself, a puted 
the nurse to do it for he G. F. R. B 


'O HAVE WILL AND WAYGATE,”—Cat 

y Irving tor ok him into his library 
eald y; ond sai cheerily flinging out 
‘U wd all these you have will and iygate,’ an 
expressive Annandale phrase of the complet 
welcome” (Reminiscences, i. 101 I 
phrase, as it does not occur in Jamieson. 


A. L. Mayne 


-Until lately I fancied that the 
f supplying authors with proof-sheets 
1 more modern than the following note 
upon the errats in Bishop Babington’s Profitable 
Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, 1588, seems to 
indicate :— 

“If thou findest any other faultes either in words or 
distinctions troubling a perfect sence, (Gentle Reader) 
helpe them by thine owne iudgment, and excuse the 
presse by the Authors absence, who best was acquainted 
to reade his owne hand.” 

W. G. 











*-STIEETS. 


STONE, 


Gueries 
We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





Exyctisn Transtation or “Horx B. Vir- 
Gixis.”—Is there any record of “ A true translation 
into Englishe of the little office of the blessed 
Virgine Mary, for the encrease of theire devotion 
which understande not the Latine tongue 
some prel minary matter there is a marginal title, 

“The true traduction of the office of our Lady out 


Pi 


”? After 











of Latine into Englishe — Woor 
plainlie for the en 
reader The book isa fine } 
in the time of Queen Mary, evidently done +" ra 
distinguished person, being bound in rich red velvet 


by Ww oor le 


{ 
*‘rease Of devotion toth e lenorant 


exquisitely en 


with elaborate gaufre gilt edges. In the Litany 
there is the sentence “ O Lord, save the Queene,” 
and in a collect for the Queen there is an erasure, 
and “ Eliz.” substituted for Mary. Apart from its 


historical interest the most valuable part is the 
hymnal, All the hymns are in rhyming verse and 
are said to point to Father Southwell as the author. 
Will any one conversant with his poetry say if 
the following quotations are in his manner ?— 
Vent Sancte Spirit 
**Vouchsafe O Holy Ghost to come 
And downe from Heaven to send 
Cea , : ‘ Pele al lic] 
The beeme so brighte of thy cleere lighte 
Our lyves here to amende 
» pleasaunt the to please 
And that is colde, inflame, 
And guide the wandering wizhts aright 
Their life, to vertue frame.’ 
The “ Stabat Mater” 
** The mother passing 
Close by the cross in mournfull moode 
Whilest Christ uphanged wa 
Whose hart, which grievous] 


The stiffe, 1 








begins thus:— 
r doleful sto 








Lamenting much and making 
te through did passe. 


A swerde 





The last verse is:— 









“Make me by crosse eaf g 
By death of Christ for 
Well cheered with grace of hi 
When that my life my corps must leave 
Cause that 1 iy ule ye then receave 
Of Paradise the | 
Any information or suggestion will be acceptab! 
J. 6. J 
A SIN TO PorINt Tuk Moon.—I take the 
following extra from a little } ] publ shed 








|} under the auspices of Barnardo. It i e 
‘truthful narrative ” of a little sweep-girl pi 1 
up in the streets of some place né : Brig rhton, and 
“ admitted into Dr. Barnardo’s Village Hor me ”:— 

“She had apparently no knowledge of God or sense of 


The o nly thing she h ud any reverence for 
was the moon. On one occasi n, when the children 
were going to evening service, and a beautiful moon was 
shining, one of them pointed to it, exclaiming ‘Oh, 


His presence 





mother ! look, what a beautiful moon!’ Little Mary 
caught hold of her hand, and cried, ‘ Yer m ustn’t point 
at the blessed moon like that; : and yer musn’t talk about 





it!’ W 
in barns, and waking up 
looking at her, that some sense ¢ 
had come upon the child?” 

The point I wish to call attention to is the 
sentence, “ Yer mustn’t point at the blessed moon 
like that.” The writer of the story evidently con- 
siders this reverence for the moon as something 
peculiar to this little girl; but in one of the 


as it from constantly eeping x under hedges and 
laces r that bright calm eye 
fa my sterious Presence 
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valleys of East Lancashire, where I was brought 
up, it is a common tradition that “it is a sin to 
point at the moon.” Can any of your readers 
throw any light upon the origin of such a curious 
notion? That it should be found in two districts 
so far apart as Lancashire and Sussex shows that 
it is something more than a merely local super- 
stition, though it is unknown (so far as I have 
inquired) here in Oxfordshire. It is not noticed 
in “Superstitions and Sayings regarding the 
Moon” in Chambers’s Book of Days. Perhaps 
Job xxxi. 26-28 may help to solve the difficulty. 
A. ». 
Mr. Blunt. in his dxno'ated Bible, svys of this passage 
from Job, “ This adoration of the sun and moon is the 
only kind of idolatry mentioned in the whole book, and 
the fact seems to show that it was written in that early 
age of the world when star-worship was the only way in 
which men formally ‘denied the God that is above’ 


(verse 23), image-worship not having been yet invented.” | 


Bisnor Mitner.—I have a strong impression 
that I read a report of a sermon or lecture de- 
livered some years ago by Monsignor (now Car- 
dinal) Manning on the life and labours of the 
Right Rev. Dr. Milner, Bishop of Castabala, in 
partibus infidelium, and Vicar-Apostolic of the 
Midland District of England. A careful search 
through the Cardinal’s published works and a file 


to inquire in your columns when the sermon in 


question was delivered, and where a report of it is | 


to be found. It is possible that the author may 





have been, not Cardinal Manning, but some other | 


Catholic dignitary. P. Cornero. 
THe Greatest GALE EVER KNOWN IN THE 
Istanp or St. Hetena.—I was conversing the 
other day with a lady concerning high winds. The 
great storm which occurred on the day on which 
Oliver Cromwell died was mentioned, and she 
added that the greatest gale ever known in the 
island of St. Helena happened at the time of the 
death of the great Napoleon. I have endeavoured 
to find evidence for this statement, but have 
failed. Were the facts indeed so? ANON. 


Tae Privy Councit.—Is there any authentic 
record of the Privy Councillors? Is it printed 
and brought down to the present time? In the 
epitaph on Charles Buller’s monument in West- 
minster Abbey he is styled Right Honourable, but 
I doubt if he was such. H. C. 

[ Mr. Cates, in his Dictionary of Geacral Biorraphy 
(third edition, 1881), states that Charles Buller was 
*fsworn of the Privy Council in July, 1849.” The 
epitaph was written by Lord Houghton. } 


Tae Cavsat “ Do.”—It is well known that do in 
our older English was frequently used as signifying 
to cause or make, “I do to learn” meaning I cause 
tolearn. Thelatest examples of its occurrence known 


: a= - ; | Malt 
of the Tublet having proved unavailing, I venture | M uta, - ‘ 
ifamily did this 





to me occur in Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas) 
Hoby’s translation of Castilio’s (B. Castiglione’s) 
Courtyr. first published in 1561, though apparently 
written in 1556. I have noticed in it these five 
examples: “ And doe me to understand,” sig. F 4; 
“ Cannot doe me to understand,” sig. G 4, v.; “ Ex- 
perience doeth me very manifestly to understand,” 
sig. O 1; “ Admonition for you to doe you 
weete,” sig. 5 2; and “In doinge you falsely to 
beleaue,” sig. Mm 4. I write this note, wishing to 
hear whether any later instances of this use of do 
are known. Br. Nicnotsoy, 


Georce IIT.—In a publication of the last cen- 
tury Interesting Anecdotes, Essays, and Poetical 
Fragments, by Mr. Addison (sic), Lond., 1794) there 
is a piece consisting of seven stanzis, “* For the 
King’: Stanzas by an old Curate of Deddington, in 
Oxon, aged cighty.” It contains a prayer for his 
recovery. Can Mr. Wine oblige me by informa- 
tion as to the name and history of the author? 
I never heard of such a one until this was shown 


to me. Ep. Marsuatu. 
Carr. Tuomas Graves, R.N.—I have a copy 
of the Trial of Gius ppe Meli for the Wilful 


Murder of Capt. Thoms Graves, RN., translated 
from the notes of Sig. A. M. Bottari, and printed ia 
1856. To what branch of the Graves 
naval officer belong? He is 
described as “Superintendent of the Ports, aged 
54 years, a native of England,” p. 40 ; and in the 
following page he appears as ‘the Honourable 
Capt. Graves.” But I cannot find him in Burke's 
Peerage or any other work within my reach. 
ABHBA, 


Tue Ansey or QueptrnsurcH.—Lord Maciu- 
lay, in his scathing criticism of Robert Mont- 
gomery’s poems, says that the poet’s description of 
the battle reminds him of the military operations 
“which reduced the Abbey of Quedlinburgh to 
submission, the Templar with his cross, the 
Austrian and Prussian grenadiers in full uniform, 
and Curtius and Dentatus with their battering 
ram.” The allusion is one no doubt of those that 
“every schoolboy knows,” but I should be much 
obliged if any of your readers would take com- 
passion upon me and enlighten my ignorance on 
the subject. G. F. R. B. 





Baccnvus Famtry.—Can you give me any Il 
formation concerning this family ? 
Tuos, W. 


21, Park Road, Faversham. 


Baccuvs. 


A Corsitor Cur[?].—I have a silver cup, hold- 
ing a little more than half a pint imperial measure. 
On one side is engraved a plough, with the motto, 
“ Nos non nobis”; on the other side are two Cs 
interlinked. In “N. & Q.” (2™4 S. vii. 129) there 
is a mention of “ cursitors in Chancery.” Was this 
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cup part of the mess plate of those officers? I 
may add that the date on the bottom of the cup 
is 1727. W. G. P. 


A “Curistentnc Saeer.”—In a will proved 
in the Consistory Court at Lincoln, 1612, I find a 
bequest of a “ christening sheet.” What is it? 

G. W. M. 

“THAT WE SHOULD HAVE TO CONQUER IRE- 
LAND EVERY FIVE YEARS.”—This is reported to 
have been said by the Duke of Wellington at the 
time of the O’Connell agitation. Is there any 
foundation for the report?) Tuomas Wanner. 

Cirencester, 


“SHoLtanp.”—“In cornerio campi vocati le 
Sholand ” (roll of 1348). This land is still called 
“the Sholand ” (pronounced Shooland). What is 
the meaning of the name? om & 


Henry VIII. anp toe Farmers.—Prof. New- 
man, in his shrewd Lectures on Politics! Economy, 
says, p. 25, that Henry VIIL., when he had declared 
war against the Low Countries, was forced to make 
peace by the revolt of the farmers at h me, who 
were frantic at losing their best customers, the 
Dutch. He says he cannot find his original autho- 


rity for this. Can any reader of “N. & Q. 
indicate it ! C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 





Tue “Curonicte or Tunpripet Thomas 
Philipot, in his Kent Surveyed, 1659, p. 345, 
refers to an ancient manuscript styled the ‘* Chro- 
nicle of Tunbridge.” Where may this MS. be 
found ? J. Wrbp. 


Tunbridge. 

Taree Eicnreentn Century NARRATIVES. 
—Can any one give me information as to the first 
ublication, authorship, and authenticity of three 


I 
I 

eighteenth century narratives of personal adven- 
ture related in the names respectively of * Mr. 
Drake Morris.” “ Captain Winterfield,” and 
“Captain Roberts”? The style of the last 
suggests Defoe, but I have not seen it mentioned 


H. M. 





Human Lire.”—I havea 
work thus entitled. It was published by H. and 
R. Mozley, Gainsborough, 1803, Letter in intro- 
duction dated Pekin, May 12, 1749, addressed to 
Earl - . Who was the earl’s correspondent ? 
Did he ever publish an account of Caotfen’s whole 
journey? Has any other edition of this work 
been since published ? Has any discovery been 
made as to the author of it? E. P. B. 


“HeicHam.”—Can any of your numerous readers 
give me the derivation of the word Heigham F 
Heigham is a very large and populous parish in 
the city of Norwich. I have consulted the follow- 





ing authorities, but do not think they are quite 
correct : Blomefield, the historian of Norfolk, says, 
“The name Heham, Eeham, or, as it is now called, 
Heigham, signifies ‘the Village at the Water.’” 
Another authority, Rev. G. Mumford (in Local 
Names in Norfolk), takes the first syllable from 
the Anglo-Saxon Heag or heag, meaning “ high,” 
and the final syllable from ham, a “home” or 
“village”; hence a “high home” or “ village.” 
Heigham, particularly the most ancient part, lies 
mostly low. Which is correct ? 
Wa ter P. Hien. 

“ Suprariysica.”—This word occurs twice at 
the beginning of an article written by Prof. Earle 
on the history of the word mind, which appe ired 
in Mind, xxiii, July, 1881 :—* All words of 
supraphysical signification, such as_ sense, 
emotion, memory, reflection, instinct, reason, 
intelligence...... ” “Words to express the supra- 
physical, invisible, spiritual side of human nature.” 
Supraphysical is not recorded in Richardson, in 
Webster-Mahn, nor in the Supplementary Eng- 
lish Glossary, by Mr. Davies (1881). Is it a new 
word ? A. L. Maruew. 


“Exisua,” A Drama.—In the early part o 
January, 1880, this sacred drama was performed in 
the lecture hall of Williston Congregational Church, 
New York. The play was writtea by the wife of 
the superintendent of the Sunday school connected 
with the chapel. Can any of your American readers 
inform me what is the name of the authoress? Is 
the drama printed ? R. Ixeuts. 

Avutuors oF Quotations WANTED.— 

On a child’s tombstone :— 

“Tnnocens et perbeatus 
More florum decidi. 
Cur viator fles sepultum 
F lente sum felicior.” L. J. J. 


Replies. 
‘THE LAND O’ THE LEAL.” 
G™ S, i, 18, 137; ii. 51, 116, 350, 409, 477 ; 
iii. 98; iv. 118.) 

Thanks to Mr. Bayne for his kind estimate 
and acknowledgment of my answer to his ballad 
query. It was made as complete as possible in 
hope of eliciting such a response to my own 
query as to the chronology and history of the 
beautiful Scotticism, which is most interesting to 
me and other lovers of Scottish song. The quota- 
tion from Ross’s poem is decisive, not ouly that 
there was such rustic use of the term “ the lands 
o’ leal” for heaven= paradise, in Kincardine- 
shire at least, but that it must have been knowa 
to Lady Nairne and the other ladies who com- 


, 


| bined with her to search out, in order to improve 
and refine, the old songs for the Scottish Minstr.t 
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down to 1822. Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English 
Literature, 1844, has a notice of the life and 
works of Alexander Ross of Lochlee, d. 1784. | 
The Fortunate Shepherdess is mentioned as | 
his chief poem, but the only specimen given is | 
the song Woo'd an’ Married an’ A’, which was | 
afterwards improved on by Joanna Baillie. His 
dialect is said to differ considerably from that of 
the Lowlands, which accounts for the silence of 
such writers as Burns, Scott, and Hogg as to the 
word as a noun. It is, indeed, vague, as is the 





term “the lands o’ leal”; neither seems to have | 
attracted P iblic attention nor the notice of gloss i- 
rists. The triumph of genius in Lady Nairne’s | 


develo] ment of the germ in her title is in no 
way reduced ; nor is it at all inconsistent with its 
having been used in the other sense to which Mr. 
Reip bas testified. The soft alliteration of the 
phrase might commend it to an enthusiastic 
speaker for an “earthly paradise” as well as a 
heaver ly The taray discovery of this early | 
use, after inquiry has been made in another | 
direction, shows how dii t it may be to find 
ave by the patient readers of 


“ 


J. Picron has not added one idea to my | 


—_ 
boo 


f the two words he has thought fit to | 
ep’ that I differ from his derivation of 
dd h, 1 believe in that of Grimm, as I was 
y one of his dis p! 8, to which I have 
referr ** §. ii, 350), as also to other authorities, 
which 1 » be a relief from responsibility. 


(uotat to avail nothing to a writer deter- 
mined ec nothing but misty guesswork,—who 
says what I have quoted as if from Jamieson’s Scott. 


Dict, “ Land o’ the leal, state of the blessed (old 
song),” does n cist. This seemed overwhelming 
it occurred to me that the writer may have 


edition, 1808, where it was cer- 


7 


ain notto be fvund. I had said there was no notice 
of it in Chanbers’s Book of Days, 1860. I quoted 
from Jamiesou’s Smaller Scott. Dict., revised and 


enlarged by Dr, Longmuir, 1867, p. 319, “ Land o 


t leal, state of the blessed (Old Song).” To 
ordinary comprehension the spelling is there more 
mod than the variations of the jective 





at p , “ leil, leile, lele,” &c., also given by me 
with references to the old authors and the senses 
in which they have used them, with derivative Old 
Fr. loyal, faithful, honest. I questioned whether 
there was not an older song, but, having found 
none, gave Lady Nairne the credit of forming the 
collective noun; and taking “old” here as equal to 
of uucertain date and authorship, I asked if the 
term had ever been applied to Scotland, as to 
which I had long felt interest. Not to answer 
any query, until Mr. Rerp has said it is a 
fact that more than a hundred years ago the 
“land o’ the leal” was applied to Scotland by 
the thousands who left it, does Sir J. Picroy 


come—professedly to enlighten us by his general 
disapprobation of the arrogance of the term if it 
had been so used, of which he implies his dis- 
belief; and he remarks on my accepting the testi- 
mony in a way as uncomplimentary to Mr. Ri: 
as to myself. Not discerning why one gentleman's 
negative belief should outweigh another’ s affirma- 
tive evidence, or why this tone is adopted towards 
any inquiry or inquirers, I reflect on the rarity of 
so much smoke without fire. Mr. Ruskin’s 
remark seems to lean in the same direction, and 
Mr. Gladstone’s apology is that of a gentleman 
anxious to make the amende to the fame of the 
lady whose song his kindly correspondents 
remind him that he has forgotten, and too wise, 
perhaps, to even his wit with those determined to 
find him in the wrong. I wish to protest against 
this mode of conducting an argument, as unfair 
to the time and space of all, and as opposed 
to the objects and practice of our circle as I 
have known it for twenty years. Mr. Reiv’s 
ony seems valuable in proportion to its 
y and its independence. It is given with his 
name, and the indication of a date which, to the 
unprejudiced, must go far to place it beyond the 
common test of written evidence. So many things 
undoubtedly did happen on which we have no 
light but that of tradition, on which no documents 

ere allowed to exist, that I should not dis- 
believe it if no scrap of writing should ever be 
found to confirm it. When two instances of a 
dual sense of the term have cropped up in far 
separated lands, without any possible collusion or 
previous inquiry, it is one of those questions on 
which it has been our privilege to exchange ideas, 
often sooner or later with tbe result of complete 
elucidation, as the facts we have gained seem to 
promise here. 

If his zeal for words had prompted Sir J. A. 
Picron more than a year ago to illustrate by his 
learning this neglected leal, whose history seems to 
me a romance in itself, what trouble we should have 
been spared! While young people said they had 
not met with the word (how should they if they 
do not read Scott?) I sought in popular books on 
language, as those of Trench, Earle, Oliphant, and 
Morris, in vain for it as a survival of the Romance 
word. Dr. Mackay’s Lost Beauties of the English 
Language was sent me later for its instances of 
| the word in English as well as in Scottish poets. 

Bat I had given the best illustration I could 
remember of.the query—a piece of ballad-gossip, 
used long before, which I should have labelled 
such if 1 had thought anything of mine likely to 
| stir up criticism as a question of philology. It is 
for this want of caution and imperfect definition, 
further than the local word is concerned, that I 
owe an apology to “N. & Q.” Though guiltless of 
the more serious charges brought against me, I see 
| with regret how this has caused trouble, while delay 
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has increased the amount and weariness of itera- 
tion needed, for which I hope to be forgiven as I 
bave asked so little space in this year’s pages. 

An old story will account for the complication 
on this subject, and after the snow was gone the 
visit of a friend—one of that circle in which we 
used to enjoy this word-gossip, in the forties, it is 
believed—brightened up the whole scene: the 
children singing in the school-room Freiligrath’s 
translations of Burns’s songs, and I disbelieving 
that the Land o° the Leal was Burns’s, as was 
then often s Lid. Its absence from these tr insla- 
tions was no test, as the genial and unerring guide 
failed not to show, except of discrimination of the 
German in avoiding an alien idiom and the 
untranslatable spirituality of its associations. No- 
thing of this interfered with his rendering of 
The Better Land by Mrs. Hemans, as we saw. 
Then, with the same desire for further informa- 
tion, I said the term “land o’ the Jeal” is as beauti- 
fully expressive if applied to the earth, and if used 
by a patriot or a poet, as it may have been, seems 
to convey as lofty an ideal for the morality of his 
country as the Fatherland’s Song of Arndt—that 
it should be a Jand of the good and true, broadly 
speaking. 
of a place in ““N, & Q.” That was an atmosphere 
in which such errors as those suggested were 
impossible We had been taught alike that the 
German adjective was derived from the people, who 
applied it proudly to their land, their nation, lan- 
guage, and whatever was theirs; and its being 
dissociated from its nationality in any sense was 
no more thought of than that lea! should be 
severed from Scotland. Formal statements of 
radical distinctness were not made nor needed on 
what wa so familiar. 
that the 
word, different in meaning as in origin, which had 
come to stand in subordinate senses for so nearly 
the same in moral significance—as we saw by the 
dictionaries, Hilpert’s and Jamieson’s respectively 
—there. To the two lines of English adjectives by 
which these are represented coincid would 
have been better applied than parallel, without 
modification, though the original words were set 
apart. The one has “inviolable” where the 
other has “faithful.” If a slip of the tongue 
occurred, it made no difference to the first sym- 
pathetic audience; there was credit for the truth, 
and the facility of that first reception gave no 
warning of the dangers of the second. Sir J. 
Picton does not see how deutsch can be obsolete, 
yet contends that it does not in secondary 
senses accord with leal, which I leave to the 
dictionaries, with many other words siwilarly 
changed from their sources; and he repeats 
that English might as well be said to accord, 
which I had shown to have no place in any 
dictionary in a moral sense. Allan Ramsay’s 





For this coincidence it seemed worthy | 


humorous proverb may dispose of that, “ Speer at 
Jack Thief if I be a leal man.” The answer must 
refer to morality; but “Ask of ‘N. & Q.’ if I 


be an Englishman?” would elicit a ditferent 
answer. An American might say, “ You’re a 
Britisher”; etn Deutscher says, “Eder echter 


deutscher Mann, Soll Freund und Bruder heissen.” 

It is useless to remark on the proposal to clear 
up inaccuracy of thought and expression. The 
repetition of what has been said, doubtless in moré 
a 1d requotation of what has been 
quoted, is singular. We have now had Jamieson 
on leal four times (I had been obliged to repeat it 





urate language 





before, and have no choice but in self-defence to 
t : the illustration from Burns’s Hal- 
lowe’en The Gaberlunzie Man is the sole 





new feature. The extract from Grimm—which, 
when the case seemed taking a critical turn, I 
asked for, and my kind friend (whom strangers 
call the venerable Orientalist) himself wrote, to 


Greek word—Sir J. A. Picton 


Spire me the 
J 


quite ignores, and gives a derivation of deutsch, 
us from the earth, of his own, This I was glad to 
see detached and worthily treated by Mr. May- 
new in “N. & Q.,” 6™ 5S. iii. 132. Such words 
so many learned advocates in “N. & Q.” 
that my merely general knowledge is no ad- 
vantage to them, but I have a knowledge of old 


hav e 





|local words which is so life-long and practical 


| that few, perhaps, can do more for 


We thought it curious | 
rival nations of old should each have a} 


their illustra- 
tion. Thus I cannot admit that leal is restricted 
as Sir J. Picron lays down its uses, or that its 
history is closed with Jamieson’s first dictionary, 
which seems to be the limit of his observation. 
It is rather one of those which, as has been well 
observed by R. R. of another expression, have 
been well used and known, and repeated in all 
sorts of ways, some in opposition to their original 
sense. Some of the best instances of this belong 
to our county, which, as neither Halliwell nor cur 
oticed, I must ask space for 
] 





own gl ssarists have 
before Jeaviny the su 
Dick o’ the Cow, smarti 

three kye, says to Lord Ser 








ct. In the Border ballad, 
- 


s of his 


under the 
pope :— 


“¢T may in Cumberland nae langer bid 
To be yer puir fuil and yer 
Unless ye ‘Il gie me leave, my 
To gang to Liddesdale 
‘I gie thee leave, my fuil,’ quo’ he ; 
* Thou speak’st against mine hor 
Unless thou ‘lt gie me thy hand a 
To steal frae nane but wha’ staw’ frae thee.’ 






Here neither loyalty, nor legality, nor yet honesty 
in the common sense, is so predominant as the 
Borderer’s peculiar code of honour. Leal isa word 
capable of being used alone and with increase of 
power, as when # man speaks of his rever d 
father as “The Jeal fellow that’s gane,” it means 
excellent—approaching that which, as a collective 
noun, the leal acquired in Lady Nairne’s bands 
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—unanimously accepted for “the spirits of just 
men made perfect.” It has its variations, how- 
ever. The author of the hunting song John Peel, 
after he had been from Cumberland forty years a 
hunter in Tasmania, sent home a monody on his 
old leader’s death, about 1864, in which he says, 
“ Whene’er in the chase, he was first in the field, 
Who has gone to the land of the leal "’; 
and 
“ Then fill up the glass, and, though dumb, let it pass 
To him in the land of the lea). 
Like him far away who hath tendered this lay, 
Remember the hunter John Peel." 
And one of our latest local songs, Welcome into 
Cumberland :— 


“ Thy homes are bright and cheerful, thy sons are tried 
} 


and leal, 
In the hour of doubt and danger their hearts are true 
as steel,” Rev. W. Ellwood.* 


M. P. 

Cumberland, 

“Friirtation” anp Lapy FraxcesSarrvey (2™4 
8. x. 60; 6 S. iv. 326, 373).—I quite agree with 
Mr. Soury that it would be interesting to know 
what is the authority for the story that the com- 
pound word flirtation was invented by my great- 
great-aunt, Lady Frances Shirley, in the presence 
of Lord Chesterfield. For my self I entirely dis- 
believe it, and am disposed to class it with another 
ap eryphal story that I have somewhere read of 
relating to this same lady—that the word fan was 
derived from her Christian name, “ From lovely 
Fanny called a fan.” Lady Frances Shirley was 
born on May 5, 1707, and was, therefore, only 
twelve years old in 1719, when Mr. Sotty has 
proved that the word flirtation was clearly in use. 
The “eternal whisper” must have begun after- 
wards, and certainly endured till 1748-9, the date 
of the letter which I here subjoin, thinking it 
may be interesting to some of the readers of 
“*N. & Q.,” as a specimen of Lady Fanny Shirley’s 
lively correspondence. I may add that her letters 
are probably more rare than her portraits; of the 
latter I possess two large whole-lengths, four half- 
lengths, and three exquisite miniatures by Zincke. 

“Dover House y* 1 of Feb. 0.8, [1748-9 

“ Dear Pero,—I allways receive your letters with great 
pleasure, and the C. Ozorio is s0 obliging to send mine to 
you. L* Ches, tells me that Gen. St C. has promiss’d to 
take you with him if he makes a campain, and to be as 
kind to you as he could be to his own son, this I hope 
will make it very agreable to you. Your Friend L‘ 
Rob, Bertie has been very troublesome to Miss F. [Fur- 
ness} but I think it is now over. L* Marchmont is soon 
to marry an exceeding hansome woman a Lining 
Drapers Daughter, her name is Crumton,+ of no antient 
Family I believe, but I hear he is violently in love. I 
have had an offer for your eldest sister but don't yet 


* Songs and Ballads of Cumberland, by Sidney Gilpin. 


+ Lord Marchmont married, Jan. 30, 1748, Miss Eliza- | 


beth Crompton, 


know whether it will be, when I do, I will let you know, 
All your Family and all oura are well. 
“ Yours F. 8.” 
“ A Monsieur——, Monsieur Bathurst, a Turin.” 
Ev. Pu. Survey, 


“Ar pay” (4% S. xi. 507; xii. 14, 116; 6% 
S. iii. 149; iv. 353).—I quite agree that Dr, 
Canc, in his note on this subject (4 §, xii, 
116), has hit the nail on the head, as he commonly 
does, and established the derivation from Fr, 
tenir en abbai, “literally, to keep the dogs bark- 
ing, and so to keep them off, for the dogs bark so 
long only as they do not rush in.” But when he 
proceeds to explain on the same principle the 
secondary meaning given by Cotgrave, “to delay 
or drive off with false hopes ; for the dogs be hold 
their prey within their grasp almost, and yet are 
tantalized for a time, and sometimes even lose 
it,’ I believe that he falls into a similar error 
with mine in explaining the expression of “at 
bay” from It. a bada, Certainly there could be 
no worse type of one “delayed or driven off with 
false hopes” than the attitude of the hounds just 
before they rush in on the stag at bay. The fact 
is that two verbs of totally different origin and 
signification are confounded in O. Fr. abbayer or 
abayer, one signifying to bark or bay like a 
hound; and the other, corresponding to It. 
badare, signifying to be intent on, to look with 
longing, to watch, wait, expect. From this last 
is E. abeyance; and as Fr. teniv en abbai, from 
the former verb, is to keep in a state of barking, 
so Cotgrave’s second meaning, “to delay or drive 
off with false hopes,” is from the representative of 
It. badare, to keep in a state of longing expectation, 
to keep waiting. H. Wepewoop. 

31, Queen Anne Street, 


ALTAR-PIECE OF THE Cuurcn oF THE RécoL- 
Lets, Litte (6™ §. iv. 328).—Whatever be the 
origin of the picture described by J. K. T., there 
can be no doubt that in 1856 such a picture, 
apparently of unquestioned authenticity as a Van 
Dyck, was No. 75 in the collection at the Musée 
of Lille, as appears by a catalogue of that date now 
before me. From the introduction it would appear 
that the entire collection was brought together 
in the former convent of the Récollets when 
Watteau pére was charged with the task of cata- 
loguing it, soon after the foundation of the Musée 
as a departmental museum in 1795. The over- 
flow, beyond what the chapel could hold, was 
piled up in passages and attics, until nearly a hun- 
dred were given away, or sold at the very nominal 
price of from six to eighteen francs, to the various 
churches of Lille and the neighbourhood. Whether 
any sales have taken place since 1856 I am unable 
| to say. 

Four pictures in the Musée, Nos. 75 to 78, 
seem to be unquestioned. A fifth, No. 79, is 
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expressly marked “attributed to Van Dyck.” 
Nos. 75 to 77 are stated to have “decorated the 
chapel of the Récollets,” from which expression I 
gather thi ut they formed part of the possessions of 
the secularized religious house, and this agrees with 
the description of the picture in 1772 cited by 
J.K.T. Whether the painting which he possesses 
is the very one which down to 1856 was the pro- 
perty of the Musée of Lille, or a copy, the facts 
which I have here put together may, perhaps, 
enable him to form some judgment, though they do 
not hear upon the particular question raised. The 
colours of the dresses worn by the holy persons 
introduced into the picture are not described in 
the catalogue. The title of the work from which 
I have —_ my information is Notice des Ta- 
Weaur, Bas- Reliz fs, et Statues exposés dans les 
Galeries du Musée des Tableaux de Lille, par Ed 
Reynart, Conservateur, Lille (second edit., 1856). 
I should think K. T. would do well to get a 
copy of the latest edition. AVERIGUADOR. 


Anne Botery’s Heart (6 §. iv. 326).— 
Perhaps it may prove useful to add another 
tradition concerning Queen Anne Boleyn to the 
interesting communication which appears at the 
above reference. The legend runs that her body, 
fter her execution in 1536, was deposited under 

ck marble slab, yet to be seen, unmarked by 
ny inscription, in the church of Salle in the 
county of Norfolk, and only some five miles 
listant from Blickling, where she is supposed to 
have been born in 1501,* and is certainly known 
to have Pp issed her earliest years. 

The church of Salle, locally styled “Saul,” is a 
beautiful cruciform structure, in the Perpendicular 
style of architecture, and is distant about one mile 
and a half from the little market town of Reepham, 
and several of the Boleyns are known to have been 
buried within its walls, for Salle was their old 
home before they removed to Blickling.f About 
five miles from Salle, as the crow flies, towards the 
North Sea, is Blickling Hall. The original mansion 
at Blickling, the ancient residence of the Boleyns, 
was pulled down in the sixteenth century, and the 
present stately dwelling, one of the finest old halls 
in England, built by Chief Justice Hobart, was not 
completed until 1628. In the entrance hall are large 
wooden state s of Anne Boleyn and her daughter 
Queen Elizabeth, and there are in the house some 
fine family portrait 3 of the Hohbarts, one of Hen- 
rietta Hobart, Countess of Suffolk, the mistress of 
George II. It is built of brick, consists of a 
double quadrangle, and is surrounded by a moat. 


* The date of the birth of Anne Boleyn is very un- 
certain, authorities placing it as early as 1501, 
thers as late as 1506-7. 

+t Hever Castle, in Kent, was another seat of the 
Boleyn, where it is said that Henry VIII. first saw 





some 


Anne Boleyn in the garden. 


| worth 


| Probably 


fone of the 


| Hibe —_— Ac 


The church contains the vault of the Hobarts, in 
which there are many coffins placed in an up- 
right position, as those of the Clapham: and 
Mauleverers are reported to be by Wordsworth* 
in the chantry of Bolton Abbey in Yorkshire. It 
seems difficult to assign the reason for this mode 
of sepulture having been chosen-—perhaps simply 
on account of its singularity; and there is a 
similar instance, which was seen by me in 1858, 
in the vault of the Powletts in Wensley Church in 
Yorkshire. In it the leaden coffin of the Mar- 
chioness of Winchester, who brought the exten- 
sive northern estates into the Powlett family, was 
placed against the east wall in an upright position. 
The lid was coped, and upon the top, or rather end, 
in a small heart-shaped leaden case, was the heart 
of the lady. The floor of the vault was un- 
occupied, but in a species of columbarium were 
several coffins of the Powlett family, showing that 
it was not owing to want of space that her coffin 
was placed in an upright position. 

Such traditions as those concerning the burial 
of the heart and body of Anne Boleyn are always 
recording, although, as in the present 
instances there may be little or no truth in them 
Anne Boleyn found an_ unhonoured 
grave in the chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula in the 
Tower of London where, as Macaulay says,— 
“have been carried, through successive ag”s, the 
bleeding relics of men who have be en the captains of 
armies, the leaders of parties, the oracles of senates, and 
the ornaments of courts Here and there among the 
thick graves of —. tiet and aspiring statesmen lie more 
delicate sufferers: Margaret of Salisbury, the last of the 
” jud name of Planta zenet ; and those two fair queens 

o perished by the jealous rage of Henry.”’—Vol. i. 


pn v 
M.A. 





Joun PickForp, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge 
Ciement Tuompsoyn, R.H.A. (6% 
, Was a port rait painter of Dublin, and 
foundat ion members of the Royal 
uemy. He lived in Lower Sack- 
ville Street, Dublin, up to 1817, and then moved 
to 13, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, where 
ved until 1828; from 1831 to 1847 he lived 
6, Welbeck Street, and then he seems to 
have migrated to Cheltenham, whence he ex- 
hibited until 1857, when he probably died. 
There seem to be no records of his birth and 
death. He exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
1816-47 (ninety-six works), mostly portraits, in- 
= ling George IV., Bishop of Derry, Marquis of 
‘holmondeley, Lor d Chancellor Manners, M urquis 
of Thomond, Bishop of Clogher, and Dean of 
Raphoe, as well as the “ Embarkation of George IV. 
at Kingstown in 1821.” At the British Institution 
he exhibited, 1818-57 (twenty-seven works), 





he li 
at 7 





* See The White Doe of Ryl.tone, canto i., and the 


| Hotes upon it. 
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chiefly dramatic and Scriptural subjects, some of | 
considerable size, such as “Hamlet,” 9 ft. 2 in. by | 
6 ft. 2in.; “Coriolanus,” 10 ft. by 7 ft.; “ Christ 

rebuking Peter,” 5 ft. Gin. by 4 ft. 7 in.; “Crossing 

the Brook,” 7 ft. 10 in. by 5 ft. 6in.; “ Baptism of 

Christ,” 4 ft. 9 in. by 4 ft.; “Rebekah and Eliezar,” 

4 ft. Sin. by 4 ft. Lin. 

At Suffolk Street he exhibited twenty-four | 
works, 1824-1839, mostly portraits, including the | 
Earl of Carrick, Lord Lorton, Duke of York, 
General Doyle, Earl Talbot in the robes of the 
Order of St. Patrick, and Sir John Newport, Bart. | 

ALGERNON GRAVES. 

6, Pall Mall, S.W. 


“Sccn waicn” (6™ §, iv. 189). — It appears 
that “swich” may mean not only such, but much 
or more, as in Boke of Duchesse, 407:— 

**To have moo floures swiche seven.” 
Again, in Troylus, ii. 126 and 128:— 

“It is a thing wel bet than swiche fyve.” 

“What! bet than swiche fyve !” 
Here we appear to have the equivalent of seven 
times and five times. In Troylus, i, 442,— 

“So muchel day by day bis owne thought,” 
suggests that “such” need not, in the Chaucerian 
style, be “swich,” although it certainly is so in 


some cases. It seems that we n iy read the passage 


thus :— 
* And bathed every veyne in abundant rain, 
Of which vertue engendred is the flour,” 
as only a foretaste of the modern homely rhyme,— 
* March winds and April showers 
Bring forth May flowers,” 
Suiritey Hipperp. 
Which is the proper correlative of such, just as 
in Latin qualis is of talis. This usage occurs in 
Shakespe are :— 
“You have put me now to such a part which never 
I shall disch irge to the life.” 
Coriolanus, ILL. ii. 105-6. 
“There rooted betwixt them then such an affection, 
which cannot choose but branch now.”— Winter's Tal 
I, i. 26. 
The only difficulty in the passage quoted from 
Chaucer’s Prologue is the use of vertue with which, 
vertue being regarded as the equivalent of licour, 
in which the poet supposes it to reside. ° 
*. C. Brrxeeck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


“ Ca:tess 1n Searcy or A Wire” (6% §, iy. 
268).—There is a long and interesting review of 
this work—occupying twelve and a half double- 
column pages—in the Christian Observer for 
February, 1809. It is curious to observe that the 
writer of the review always speaks of the then un- 





known author of the book in the masculine gender, 
e.g., “The story, which the author under review 


and so throughout the article. It is notin any 
way hinted that the dramatis persone were sup- 
posed to be real characters, I shall be very glad 
to lend the number of the Observer to Senior if 
he will furnish me with his address. 
W. R. Tare. 

Horsel!l, Woking. 

Celebs was reviewed by Sydney Smith in 
the Evi hea ah Review for April, 1809 ; the paper 
was reprinted by Routledge in a volume of Essays 


hy Sydney Smith. C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 
Farnborough, Banbury. 


Cart Puitip Conz, or Koz (6" §, iv. 250).— 
For accounts of him see Michaud’s Biographi: 
Tniverselle and Rose’s New General Bi qra hical 
Dictionary. Epwarp H., Marsmatt, M.A. 


~ 


See (1) Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, Band iv. 
(Leipzig, 1876); (2) Ersch and Gruber’s Allge- 
meine Enc yclopadie, Section i. The il XXil. p- 111 4 
and (3) Neuer Nekrolog der Deutschen, Jahrgang V., 
1827, Theil ii. p. 621, seqg., containing the most 
detailed account of his life and works. 

H. Kress, 

Oxford. 


GeNraLtocy IN France (6™ §, iv. 
should like to know who was, or is, the editor of 
the Revue Nebiliaire, mentioned in the editorial 
note to the above query. The following works, 
although not periodicals, might be useful to Mr. 
WADDINGTON :— 

De la Roque’s Armorial de Languedoc. 

Gastelier de la Tour's Armorial des Estats de Langue 
doc, 1767. 

P. P. Dubuisson’s Armorial Alphabetique des Princi 
pales Maisons et Familles du Roiaume, 1757. 

Fr. J, Boziére’s Armorial de Tournai et du Tournaisis, 
=a 


ove 





J. B. Rietstap’s Armorial Général de l'Europe, 1861, 

H. G. G. de Milleville’s Armorial Historique de la 
Noblesse de France, 1845. 
H. Simon’s Armorial Général Francais, 1812 

St. Allais and De la Chabeaussiére’s Nobiliaire Uni- 
versel de France, 1872. 

The Nobiliaire de Normandie. 

HIRONDELLE. 
In 1865 the editor of the Revue Nobiliaire was M. L. 

Sandret. The founder was M. Bonneserre de St. Denis. 
The publisher was J. B. Dumoulin, Quai des Augustins, 
Paris 





Boox-piates witu Greek Morroes (6* S. iv. 
266).—The book-plate of Thomas Ruddiman, 
A.M. (1674-1757), has a Greek motto. 

J. I, Drepce. 


Two Proverns (6% §, iv. 266).—“ His bark 
waur nor his bite”: “ Still waters are the deepest.” 
I direct Mr. Marsnatv’s attention to Proverbs of 


all Nations Compared, Explained, and Illus- 


has selected for his purpose, is a very simple one,” | trated, by Walter K. Kelly (London, W. Kent & 
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»,, 1859), in which he will find, at pp. 129 and 
171, references to the use of these proverbs among 
the Bactrians, also several other later variations of 
them. Rosert Gory. 

Pollokshaws, N.B, 


“Croncoine” (6" §. iv. 168).—This word 
comes from Scandinavia, which hi is given a large 


number of words to the diale speech of our 
eastern counties, Reitz, in his pate ome Svenskt 
Dialekt-Lexicon (Swedish Dialect Dictionary) ha 


” 


“ Klunk, stor klimp large lump or clod), and 
“zluns, stor knut, knoll” (a large knob, a hunch 
A few years ago, when I was rector of a 
parish in West Norfolk, the banks of a large drain 
in _ neighbourhood gave way, and were re- 
by means of flint nodules and large stones 
imbedded in earth. This was called clunel hing, 
and the stones were called clunch or clunches. 
The word was applied primarily to the : separate 
lumps obtained by digging in a limestone or 
other quarry, = afterwards, it seems, to the 
stone itself. Ash has, “ Clunch (a lo 
substance foun 
The word is commonly 
counties, but is not confined to them. Miss Jack- 
sop, in her Shropshire Word-Book, has “ Clunch, 
ties of shale found in the coal measures”; 
was the name of a blue 
found at We Inesbury, in Staffordshire. 
Forby, in his Vocabulary of East Anglia, has 
clunch, a hard limestone, and also clunchy, short, 


1 
r boss 


P lired 


used in the eastern 


a spe 


tr 
and Bailey says that it 





thick and clumsy, which connects the word 
directly with the Swedish klunk. J. D. 
Belsize Square, 


in Hertfordshire, as no doubt in Cambridge- 
hire, there is found : stone called clunch, which 
was formerly much us tee for building, but has 


been given up, no doubt owing to its soft nature. 
In speaking to G. F. R. B. of clunching, no doubt 
the farmer alluded to quarrying for clunch. 


Harotp MALeErt. 


There is 
sinking the coal-pits 


substance found next the coal, upon 

at Wednesbury, in Stafford- 

shire, called clunch. Bailey gives the word and 

its meaning as above, but not the derivation. 
2. F. B. 

Maunpay TaurspAy At WHITEHALL (6% §, 
iv. 268),— 

“The custom of washing the feet of the poor...... was 
continued by our English sovereigns until the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, and by the Archbishops 
of York on eg | behalf until the ) middle of the last 
century.”’—Rev H. Biunt’s An ted Book of Com- 

i Pray eK ed. 1876. 
Epwarp H. Mars#att, 


M.A, 


4 Printin g: 
“al word), a 
d next the coal in sinking a pit.” | 





A BreriopHite’s GRIEVANCE gts S. iii. 
226).—Since you were kind enough to insert the 


note on my particular grievance, ‘T regret to say | more probably it is derived through 


}a corruption of Ragoste, ‘a ship of Ragusa 


no suggestions have been made thereon by any 
reader of “N. & Q.” The following extract from 
the Atheneum of July 16, bears a good deal 
upon the grievance referred to :— 
“ There has recently been sold in Manchester, for the 
sum of 6/. l5s., a copy of Three Ways of spending Sun- 
lay, by Timothy Sparks, which is one of the earliest and 
rarest of Dickens's writings. It was purchased by the book- 
seller who sold it for threepence! It has been resold for 
I may mention that the correct title of the pam- 
phlet is Sunday under Three Heads. 
Epwarp C. Davies. 
Junior Garrick Club. 


A STERE TYPE Orrice (6% §,. iv. 269).—I 
not tell Mr. Parrerson in what particulars 
Earl St: anhope’ 3 process of stereotyping differed 
from the older process, but perhaps the following 
reference, taken from Savage 8 Di tionary of 
Printing (London, 1841), may help him :— 

** An Essay on the Origin and Progress of Stereotype 
including a Description of the various Pro- 
ymas Hodgson, Newcastle: printed by 
n, &c. [Longmans] 1820.” 
is from Brande’s Dictionary of 
“Stereotype,” and refers to 
the plaster of Paris process :—" The plaste r used 
for forming the mould is pulverized gypsum, mixed 
with water to the consistence of cream. Lord 
Stanhope says, ‘ The best “om gypsum mixes 
the most c nveniently in the proportion of seven 
parts of water to nine of panel » 

Wu. H, Peer. 
RopeRT Hooke, Ancmitect (6 §, iv. 341).— 

Some few further particulars of his works as an 
architect will be found in the Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture of the Architectural Publication Soci ty, 
especially an anecdote of his not being all wed to 
interfere with Sir C. Wren. P.1 of the volume 
for 1875 of the Butler might also be referred to. 
Vyatr Papworrn. 


cesses. By Thi 
an if or 8. Hodgs 
The following 


Science, &e., article 


)).—There is 
inuary, 1863, 


HERALDIC C ANOMALY (6% §. iv. 3 
in the Her rald and Genealogist, J 
p. 278, an interesting paper | y Mr. Mark Antony 
Lower, entitled ‘‘A Curiosity of Heraldry at 
Sompting,” giving an account of a tomb on which 
the arms of city companies are used in the same 
manner as described by your correspondent on the 
brass at Salisbury. E. H. D. 

Twickenham. ~ 


Arcosy (6 §, iv. 226).—The deriva- 
tion 4 uoted by your corres pondent is a new. In 
the edition of The I rchant of Vi ne ice by Messrs. 
Clark a W right (1874 4) the following note is 
given upon Act I. sc. i. 1.9: “ Argosy denotes a 
large vessel, generally a merchant ship, more rarely 

ship of war. The word has been supposed to be 
7 but 
Low Lat. argis 


RAGUSA 
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from the classical Argo.” Until we have more 

evidence for the derivation from Ragusa, I think 

we may reasonably accept the probability of Messrs, 

Clark and Wright. 
Cardiff. 


The Times correspondent’s unproved assertion is 
anything but new, and has long been discarded by 
our best etymologists, ‘Ske: it, and others 
before him. ALP EstTocuet. 

St Mary's C llege Peckham. 


pee 


NSE 


Caricatures BY R. Borne (6™ §. iv. 248 
I have a large caricature engraving, in the style of 
Rowlandson, representing the interior of a church 
during the singing of a psalm. It is apparently a 
proof before letters, for no title is given. It 
measures 15 in. by 12in., and is signed, “ W. H. 
Pyne, del., T. Wright, 1790, Published as the Act 
directs by M. Wells, No. 10, Great M , London, 
March 31, 1790.” In the picture in front of the 
music gallery is a clock, and beneath the clock is 
represented a board on which is the inscription,— 

This Church was 

Repaird Anno Dom. 1650 


Peter Grype . j 
Ralph Noodle \ church 


Toby Sackbutt 
the names given by 
W. H. P., R. Boyne and C. Knight, and those on 
my picture, W. H. Pyne and T. Wright, is worthy 
of note, especially as the subjects of the pictures 
are similar, being caricatures in the style of Row- 
landson. Is W. H. P. sure that he has read the 
names aright ? BolLeav. 


The resemblance between 


NATHANIEL Srupsoy, Matnematicran (6S 
iv. 250).—The account of this mathematician is 
evidently taken from Wood’s Athene. The quo- 
tation in Whitaker’s History of Craven is not com- 
plete, for Wood says that the Arithmetice Com- 
pendium was in his day so rare that he never could 
see but one copy; he also adds, “I have been in- 
formed by some of his contemporaries that he had 
not only enlarged that compendium, but had other 
things of that nature lying by him fit for the press.” 
It does not appear from Lowndes that these other 
works were ever printed. It may perhaps be noted, 
as a proof either of the scarcity of the C ompen- 
dium or of the slight estimation in which it was 
then held, that the sodleian Catalogue of 1672 
does not contain it. I cannot find any account of 
the parentage and life of this Nathaniel Simpson. 
He was prob: ibly educated at the endowed grammar 
school of Skipton, in Craven ; he may have been 
of the family of Simpson of Haverey Park, but 
his name does not occur in that pedigree as printed. 
Joun H. Cuapmay. 


38, St. Charles Square, W. 


Of the Arithmetice Compendium Wood Says, 
*So scarce it is now that I could never see but one | 


F. C. Brirxneckx Terry. } 
] 
| 


| copy.” 





Its rarity is further proved by the fact 
that from the list of 1,580 names of reported 
authors, editors, &c., of works on arithmetic before 
1800, compiled by Prof. De Morgan, and ap pended 
to his Arithmetical Books, 1847, the name of 
Nath. Simpson is absent. The dates of Simpson’ 
degrees are B.A. Nov. 25, 1619; M.A. May 26, 


1623 ; B.D. March 30, 1631 
J. Incte Dreper, 
Tue Ruiz or tHE Roap (6™ §. iii. 468 ; iy, 
34, 154, 258, 278, 316).—In the recent discussion op 


this subject there has been repeated reference to 
the lines,— 

“The rule of the road is a paradox quite,” : 
but it seems to have escaped the notice of your 
correspondents that so far back as 3 S. x. 63, 
they were stated to be the prodvetion of the Hon. 
Henry Erskine, better knewn as “ Harry Erskine,” 
the brother of the Lord Chancellor. As your 
correspondent of that date, T. A. H., is intimately 
connected with the Erskine family, it is probable 
that his information is accurate. He has informed 
me that he first heard the verse from a professor 
at Oxford, in his youth, probably some half century 
ago or more, and that it was there “y as 
Erskine’s, and has so been considered by the 
family, equally with the epigram on a watch 
given at the above reference), about which there 
is no question. As the lines seem to be better 
known than I had supposed, I should be glad to 
hear what is to be said for or against the author- 
ship here stated, which T. A. H. points out was 
unchallenged when he claimed it for his relative in 
1866. Avex. Ferevusson, Lieut.-Col. 


BEES LEAVING THEIR OWNERS IF NOT TOLD 
oF A Deratnu (6 §. iv. 357, 374).—The following 
extract from M. Alphonse Karr’s Voyage autour di 
mon Jardin (thirtieth letter) may be of interest:— 

“Encore aujourd'hui, dans les campagnes, s'il meurt 
quelqu'un dans la maison, on met un crépe aux ruches; 

sans cela les abeilles se PY t de ce m: anque d’ézar let 
de ce qu’on a lair de les traiter comme des étrangéres 
qui ne seraient pas de la famille. On vo 
tant que vous voudrez l’entendre, que, faute de songer 
ce soin de politesse, un tel et un tel ont perdu toutes leurs 
abeilles, qui n’ont pas voulu vivre avec des mal-appris 
sen sont allées. 


us dira encore, 


C. B. §S. 
“THE HORN WAS WoUND” 293). 
—In my paper at the last reference the signs for 
long and short have been misplaced. What I 
meant to say was that people far above the rank of 
these who talk of a broken-winded horse, or call 
flatulency wind, nevertheless still talk of winding 

« horn—never, I think, of winding it. P. ¥. 


(6% S. iv. 89, 


“Srvart” (6 §. iv. 267, 314, 358).—I have 
had many friends, several of them claiming, and 
some of them unquestionably able to prove, their 
descent from this royal house, and I can safely say 
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that I never heard one of themselves, nor any body 
else in society, call them anything else but “ Stuart,” 
a dissyllable. C. W. Bixcuam. 


“CyrYNneE” (6% §, ii. 367, 520; iv. 56).— Will 
Mer. Sawyer inform me if the Norfolk name of 
Chasteney (of Whitlingham and Topcroft), Nor- 
folk, is derived from Chasneto or Cheney! The 
Chasteneys claim descent from the same family as 
Robert de Chasneto, Chastenaye, or Cheny, first 
Bishop of Lincoln. What are the arms of Chas- 
teney of Norfolk ? C. J. HH. 


New Worps (6™ §, iii. 447 ; During 
the election of the House of Keys this year, the 
following sentence occurred in one of the Manx 
papers, ** Colonel Anderson was deputated by the 
electors of Glenfaba sheading”; meaning that a 
deputation of the glectors waited on him. 

Ernest B. SAVAGE. 
1el Vicarage, Isle of Man, 


lV. «4) 


Kirk Mich 


“Gurrin ” (6% §. ii. 448; iii, 94; iv. 115).— 
Your correspondent B. J. is mistaken with refer- 
ence to Mr. Dickinson’s Cumberland Glossary, for 
the words “ Goff, C. [central], 8.W.; Guif, N., a 
fool,” are to be found in the E. D.S. publication, 
p. 40. Has the word any connexion with the 
Yorkshire terms gauvey, a simpleton ; gauvis 
stupid fellow, one deficient in mental capacity ? 


F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 


m, a 


Cardiff. 


“Tne Devit’s Drive” (6 §. iv. 89, 132).—A 
poem thus entitled, commencing with the lines, 
** The Devil return’d to hell by two, 
And he staid at home till five,” 
was written by Lord Byron. Of this there can be 
no doubt, as in Lord Byron’s Life by Moore 
(1830 the biographe r sums up his opinion on its 
peculiarity in these words :— 

“Of this strange, wild poem, which extends to about 
two hundred and fifty lines, the only copy that Lord 
Byron, I believ ever wrote he presented to Lord 
Holland. Though with a good deal of vigour and 
imagination, it is, for the most part, rather clumsily 
executed, wanting the point and condensation of those 
clever lines of Mr. Coleridge, which Lord Byron, adopt- 
ing a notion long prevalent, has attributed to Professor 
Porson. There are, however, some of the stanzas of 
‘The Devil's Drive * well worth preserving.” 

WILLIAM 


Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 








PLATT. 


Imirative Verse (6* S. ii. 227,515 ; iii. 476 ; 
iv. 38).— Permit me to mention that when quite a 
lad, now sixty years ago, I came upon the following 
lines, as nearly as I can remember them :— 

“The pilgrim midst his orisons hears 
The crash of time-disporting towers 
Precipitate, down dashed.” 
In the dogmatic style common with conceited 
youth, I at once called my father’s attention to the | 


| your C rrespondent D. G. C. E. is 


| 


quotation as being very rude and rough poetry, 
and he then fully explained to me that the rugged 
|} and abrupt sounds were intended in some way not 
| to represent but to suggest the violent and sudden 
disasters which the poet wished to describe. My 
| father used a Greek word [onomatopcia!] which 
| I am unable to repeat, but his explanation is fresh 
| in my memory even now. Joun GREEN, 
| Wallington, Surrey, 


an 


Turon 


» (6th §. ii, 386; iii, 33, 235, 375 
137, 497; iv. 17, 35).—Dr. Whitaker, in his life 
of Radcliffe, the friend of the unfortunate Straff 


gives a letter of 1 Nov. 3, 16 





Radcliffe’s dated 
from which I take the following passage: 
been so throng since I came that I have not had 
leisure to see : 1y body.” The word throng as her 
used has exactly the same n ning as we attach 
to it here at present, viz. busy. 


W. CoLpeck 








Dysoy. 
Batley. 











“PLAY OLD GoosEBERRY” (6™ §, iii, 429; 
iv. 54).—* Foulé des pommes, foulé des raisins, 
| fouls If Mr. Joun CoLtesrook 
| will run his pen through the s in “ 
| convert it into de, it will make the early editions 
| of Phrase and Fable correspond with the corrected 
and more recent ones. Of course the phrases should 
be “ Foulé de pommes, foulé de raisins, foulé de 
roseilles,” and “ N. & Q.” must not perpetuate an 
E. Connam Brewer. 


des groseilles.” 


aes,’ so as to 


- 
error. 


Carr. Wricnt (6 S. ii, 288, 517; iv. 56). 
The history of this officer’s captivity is reviewed 
in the thirty-fourth number of the Quarterly Review, 
July, 1817. The same article has an account of 


1 


the murder of the Duke d’Enghien, and is positive 


that the “ lantern dimly burning,” by the light of 
which he was executed, was by himself attached 


to his button-hole. 
Epwarp H. Marsan, M.A. 


Loxpon BookseELLers AND PUBLISHERS IN 
THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CeENTI 
(6S. iv.4,55).—It may be noted that the Bernard 
| Alsop described by Dr. Jessorr (ante, p. 4) asa 
| printer was also a bookseller. One of Rowlands’s 

tracts, A Sacred Memorie of the Miracles, &c. 
| (1618), has on the title-page: “Imprinted by 
| Bernard Alsop, and are to be sold at his house by 
Saint Annes Church neere Aldersgate.” 


IES 








Gro. L. Arrerson. 
| Wimbledcen. 
Prace-Names (6% §. iii. 469 ; iv. 94).—Surely 


mistaken in 
his derivation of king. The word has nothing to 
do with any syllable gun or gyn meaning valiant, 
but contains the same root as kin, L. genus, Grk. 
yévos, which root appears in Sansk. jenaka. Cf. 
Prof Skeat’s Etymological Dict., s.v. *‘ King,” and 
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Helfenstein’s Comparative Grammar of the Teu- 
tonic Languages, p. 101. 
F. C. Birxpeckx Terry. 
Cardiff. 


HonoriFicaBILitt 29, 55 
77).—This word is 


1701. 


pinity (6% §, iv. . 
given in E. Coles’s Dictionary, 
For an example of the use of the Latin form 


of the word, cf. Iohn Taylor’s Sir Gregory Non- | 
sense, p. i, 1622: 
“To the (Sir Reverence) Right Worshipped Mr. Trim 


Tram Senseless, &c.—Most J cabilitud initatibus 
ha the seven Lub be ciences (being nine 
by yut of which I gathered three conjunc- 
tions four mile Ass-under, which with much labour, and 
great ease, to little or no purpose, I have noddicated to 
y 


ur gray, grave, and gravelled Prate ection.” 


F. C. Brrxpeck Terry. 





of this word amongst the 
slips sent in for the Philological § wciety’s Dic- 
t never rose above the rank 
rd. But Bailey was not the in- 
1656, gives “ Honorifica- 
litudinitas), honorable- 


ness, . . X1T. 


the Dr tch Court 2, 1604, 
discourse is like the long word 











hon hilitudinitatibus, a great deal of sound 
and no sense,” yet Ducange quotes it as equivalent 
to honor from Albertus Mussatus De Gestis Henvici 
VIT., lib. iii. rabr. 8. apud Murator., tom. x. col. 
376 Nam et maturius cum Rex prima Italie 
ostia contigisset, legatos illd Dux ipse direxerat 
cum regalibus exeniis Honorificabilitudinitatis nec 





obs« puent e ull 
Pp le 0 


is causa, quibus etiam inhibitum 
lari regios.” W. E. Bucktey, 


urs in Ducange. Ep. Marsnatt. 


faxncuet Loat 6" S. iii. 430; iv. 15, 396). 
t re mentioned in the “‘ Household Book 


t Montague of Cowdray,” in 1595. This 


cur MS. is printed in the Sussex Archeological 
Coll vii. 173: “ The yeoman of my Pantrye 
hath placed the salte, and layde myne and my 
wife’s trenchers, manchetts,’ &c. A foot-note 
state — 

“A small loaf, probably used by each guest, as rolls 
are at modern tables. 


* Upon a mushroom’s head, 
Our table we do spread; 
A corn of rye or wheat, 

Is manchet which we eat,’ 


\ Fairy Song in Poole’s English Parna sus,” 


S. D. S. 
Rice: Rise (6% §, iii, 428; iy. 52, 396).—I 
have known this word for several years applied to 
a straight stick in the co intry round Haslemere, 
Surrey. It is an old-fashioned word, and I have 
heard it used only by old people. 


| 


to designate a long straight walking-stick, such ag 
was cut out of a coppice, and sometimes thrown at 
a hunted hare, occasionally breaking all its legs, 
A rice or “rice and bound” fence, in Hamp. 
shire, means one of those wattled fences so common 
in the H.H. country. B. R. G, 


Aw Otp JoKE REVIVED 


Ivep (6% §, iv. 225, 
The joke referred to as Hog 


299 
D3) — 


rth’s is to | » found 
t 


( 
at p. 16 of Nichols’s Biographical Anecdotes of 
William Hogarth, 1785. It is prefaced by a 
|remark that “its authenticity must apologi 

its want of other merit.” Austin D 








Tae Fire Eartpom (6 §., iii. 
53, 98, 152).—The illustration giver 
quoted reference does not bear upon 
issue; for it was by no means uncom 
days of Horace Walpoie and in the « 






non in the 
itlier part of 
the eighteenth century for the Duke of Hamilton 


to be styled, even by educated people and in good 
iety, “ Duke Hamilton,” or “ the Duke Hamil- 
Thomas 





ton.” Hearne, the Oxford antiquary, 
styles him “Duke Hamilton” in his Diary, 
speaking of the murderous duel with Lord Mohun 


in which he was killed in 1712. Th 


Esmond, 


ckeray, in 
in which he has given so charmin 





picture of “ the tea-cup times of hood and hoop, or 
while the patch was worn,” calls him occasionally 





either “Duke Hamilton” or “the Duke Hamil- 
ton” indifferently, and makes the characters in 
the story give him the same appellations. 


Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 


Qvorations Wantep (6" §, iv. 


369, 398). 
“ A man of kindness,” &c. 





But in which of Hannah More's works do these lines 
appear ! HIawatTua. 
(6 §. iv. 329.) 
“ Dear to the Lowland reaper,” Xc., 
will be found in a poem entitled Zhe Pi; t Lucknow, 
by J. G, Whittier. Sopnie Axon. 


Ovr CunistMas Number. 
Will correspondents kindly intending to c 
our Christmas Number be good enough to f 
communications, headed “ Christmas,” 


tribute to 
rward tueir 
without delay! 


HMiscellanecus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Marriages of the Bonapartes. By the Hon. D. A. 
Bingham. 2 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. Bixenam has redeemed, with much judgment and 
research, the pledge given in his preface. We were at 
first startled with the view of the conqueror of Auster- 
litz in the new character of a “ Monsieur Love” ona 
gigantic scale, his marriage mart comprising all the 
courts of Europe, and his “happy couples” never 
below the rank of generals or princesses. But so it was; 
and Mr. Bingham has traced the workings of the mar- 
vellous mind of the first Napoleon (at once so great an 

so mean) through many obscure windings of policy, aud 


It is employed | has presented the world with an amusing gossiping 
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book. It is light reading enough for a very slight 
jiterary taste, while beneath its sparkle lies a solid sub- 
stratum of history not unworthy the attention of the 
graver student. That the history of the Bonapartes 
should be a chronique scandaleuse is not so much Mr. 
Bingham’s fault as that of the times which he describes, 
and we owe him thanks for having trodden warily and 
delicately over many very miry places. His dramatis 
persone are well arranged, and though he has many 
characters on the stage, he preserves their individualities 
with considerable power. We rise from contemplating 
the ecenes he depicts with a vivid idea of the feeble 
Joseph, the vain and selfish Jerome, the cold-blooded 
Louis, the stern, parsimonious Madame miére, the too 
prudent Madame Baciocchi, and the vindictive Caroline 
Murat. Perhaps the most pleasing pictures, because 
they possess some touches of human feeling, are those of 
the Jonhomme Lucien, who renounced kingdoms for the 
beaux ye f Madame Jouberthon, and the fair erring 
Pauline, clinging to her fallen emperor's fortunes and 
dying a penitent in the arms of her forgiving husband. 
So unprincipled, so selfish, eo dis: olute a family could 
hardly have existed had they not risen from the foul 
corruption of the French Revolution, like the lurid 
lights that dazzle and betray over some unhealthy marsh. 


Chronological Notes, conta‘niag the Rise, Growth, and 
Present State of the English Congregation of the Order 
of St. Benedict. Drawn hom the Archives of the 

ses of the said C ongregation at Douay in Flande rs, 
Dieulevart in Lorraine, Paris in France, and Lamb- 
spring in Germany, where are preserve: a the Authentic 
Acts and Original Deeds, &c., An, 1709. By Dom 
Bennet Weldon, O.8.B., a Monk of St. Edmund's, 
Paris. (Hodges.) 

Ir we - lerstand the editor of this handsome volume, 
the nological Notes are no more than “an abridg 
met “tof t e two folio volumes of [the author's] Histor ical 
Memoirs of the English Jenedictines,’ of which two 
copies still exist in manuscript, the abridgment being 
the work of the modern anonymous editor. If this be 
so, we should very dec‘dedly have preferred to wait for 
the publication of the original work in its entirety, 
rather than be put off with such extracts as are pre- 
sented to us here. In very truth, the editor's preface 
does not inspire us with m “ys confi a na in his judg 
ment or any high opinion of his qualification for the e 
work which he has seen through the press. There i is a 
certain amount of research in the preface, but it is the 

sort of research which extends over a very narrow field, 

and it is calculated to impress the general reader, only 
because the eral reader, as a rule, knows little or 
nothing aboutt hes sources of information to which students 
of modern En glish Catholicism have ready access. The 
editor has not availed himself of all the materials 
which lay within his reach, and the result is a certain 
measure of disappointment. Still, we may take this 
book as an instalment, and we may re joice that, with 
all its defects and omissions, as seen the light. The 
editor tells us that it “‘contains the only fud/ 

secutive account that has yet been published of the 
restoration and remodelling of the English Benedictine 

Congregation, a not unimportant element in the Eng- 

lish Catholic world of the seventeenth century.” As to 

ita being a “ full” account, we must demur to the state- 
ment. It is a skeleton, and little more. What was 
wanted was a mere transcript of the two folio volumes 
always supposing them still to exist—or, if these Chrono- 
logical Notes are an abridgment by the author himeelf, 
then a faithful reproduction of them as they stand in the 
original MS. This should have been prefaced by the 
‘memoirs which have come down to us” of the author | 





























himself, Dom Bennet Weldon, The appendix, too, 
instead of being, as it is, an unsatisfactory collection of 
extracts, should have contained the ful! text of the 
“ Liber Graduum Conventus 8. Gregorii Duaci, Congre- 
gationis Anglorum,” which is still preserved in its en- 
tirety at St. Gregory's, Downsi As it is, the book is 
neither one thing nor the oth er; it has been undertaken 
without sufficient consideration, preparation, or consulta- 
tion, and it is useless to disguise the fact that such work 
as this will have to be done again. 


The Great French Revolution, 1785-1793. By Madame 
J. Edited by E. Lockboy. Translated by Miss 
Martin and an American Collaborateur. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 

THE interest which surrounds the French Revolution 
seems never to lose its freshness. This little volume, 
which contains a series of letters written by a lady re- 
siding in Paris to her husband and son between the 
years 1785 and 1793, has special claims to the attention 
of the public. It is an interesting study to trace in 
these letters the growing sympathy with which a lady 
of feminine nature and domestic instincts regarded the 
French Revolution, and to watch the gradual workings 
of her mind till she became an ardent Jacobin. As the 
record of an eye-witness, who was a keen observer and 
had nothing to conceal, these letters are valuable. But 
they also possess a peculiar interest as the only personal 
narrative from a revolutionary point of view. They 
thus aid in filling a gap in the history of that tremendous 
political convulsion which could not be supplied by the 
lettera or memoirs of the Royalists. 


Henrici de Bract de Legilus et Consuetudinibus 
Angli Libria Quingue. Edited by Sir Travers 
Twiss, Q.C., for the Master of the Rolls. Vol. IV 
(Longmans & Co 

THE continuation of Bracton’s treatise on possessory 

actions is dreary reading, and few people except legal 

antiquaries will care to master the text; but sir 

Travers Twiss has succeeded in his introduction in 

showing that those who can read between the lines will 

find in this volume matters of considerable interest even 
to lay readers. Vol. iv. — s Bracton’s treatise on 
the assizes, (i.) of presentation t ant churches, (ii.) of 

Mortdancest r, (ui.) of Utrun a ther the tenement 

was in frankalmoigne, and (iv.) of Dower; and the 

editor has tra ] ifferent stages of 











ae | 











ced with great skill the di 
constitutional progress in Rn. proce jure from the 
Norman Conquest to Brac ime eminds us 
that manori al churches were originally donatives, which 
were completely the mercy of the patron until they 
were converted into benefices presentative by the decla 
ration of Pope Alexander III. that the patronage was to 
lapse to the bishop if it was not exercised within six 
months. Bracton’s division of the hour into forty 
moments, after the example of the Italian civilians, is 
illustrated by some amusing passages in a th e early history 
of horology i rland. The astror loch ] 
wher enth ere compli 
serving as pe rotatory aln :, ¢ 

known not only the hours of the day and night, b it the 
days of the m oath, the fasts and festive als of the churcl 
and the course of the heavenly bodies. The earlie ot 
clock of this kind in England was set up on a tower near 
Westminster Hall in the reign of Edward I., and accord- 
ing to tradition the clock was constructed out of the 
proceeds of a fine of eight hundred marks imposed on 
Chief Justice Hengham in 1288 as a punishment for 
altering a record of his court after it had been made up. 
Amongst curiosities in watches, it will be remembered 
that Archbishop Parker left by his will, in 1575, to the 
| Bishop of Ely the watch which he used to carry about 
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with him set in the top of his Indian walking cane, In 
the action for Dower, the dos to which the widow was 
entitled out of her husband’s estate is carefully dis- 
tinguished from the maritagium, the portion which she 
brought to her husband on her marriage. Local customs 
were strictly upheld by the king’s justiciaries, and in 
Kent the widow did not forfeit her dower by reason of 
her husband's felony, although she lost it by a second 
marriage, as was also the case with widows in the City 
of London. The rights of women were imperfectly 
recognized by the strict feudal law, but they gained 
ground when the system was relaxed, and Bracton’s 
text shows a marked improvement in the legal condition 
of women in his time. The English translation is still 
disfigured by blemishes which offended the readers of 
the previous volumes. Vice-Comes, the Latin word for 
sheriff, is still rendered “the viscount,” to the bewilder- 
ment of the English reader. 


Mr. Henry Gray’s Classics for the Million (Griffith 
& Farran) has, we are glad to find, reached a second 
edition. It is a most useful volume, with which we have 
no fault whatever to find except with the title. “The 
milion” is certainly not a wel!-chosen phrase, though we 
sincerely hope that a million copies may be sold. We feel 
sure that many a sound classical scholar, were he to read 
Mr. Gray's book, would find many things in it that he 
had never known or had forgotten. Books such as this 
will not supply the place of the higher culture, but they 
are of vast use in paving the way towards it. At the end 
there is a very useful list of the principal translations of 
the more notable writers of Greece and Rome. Under 
Plato we find the name of Sydenham, but not of Thomas 
Taylor. This isa strange omission. Taylor's version is 
not good, but until that of Prof. Jowett appeared we 
believe that it was the only complete one in the language. 
Taylor's name is duly chronicled under Aristotle. 

Wr 


received Words of Garfi : Suggestive 
Public and Pricate Writiase ¢ 
Compiled by William Ralston 
A few words of memoir accom- 
mpilation. The greater part 


have Md 
fro the 

A. Garfield 

(Low & Co.) 

this interesting c 


f 


Ba!ch. 
pany 

of the book is made up of detached passages taken from 
the writings and speeches of the late President of the 


United States. It will be read by many, for there is 
much to stimulate thought of the higher kind. It 
would, of course, be unfair to judge any man by a series 
of clippings made from his writings, and thisis especially 
unjust treatment for a man of action to be subjected to. 
This little book, however, cannot have been intended as 
a guide to estimating character, but rather as a stimulus 
to thought and action. There are, as would naturally 
be expected, here and there opinions given which we 
regard as one-sided, but there is not a line which takes 
away from our previous impression, gained from other 
sources, that Garfield was a man of the highest 
personal honour, whose 
one. The few passages on education have struck us 
greatly. 
any love of knowledge should survive in children, con- 
sidering what schools are like, has often occurred to 
ourselves, but we have never succeeded in putting it so 
neatly. 


Unver the title of Sa/ami (Cyprus): its History, 
Treasures, and Antiquities, it is proposed by Alexander 
Palma di Cesnola, Member of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, London, Hon, Member of the Royal 


nia 


Medical Academy, Turin. &c., to publish by subscription | 


a work, in royal 8vo., illustrated with upwards of two 
hundred woodcuts, extending to upwards of three 


ars et containing an account of the 
vw na, 


, 
/ 
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The idea that it isa “perpetual wonder” that | 
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principal objects of antiquity derived from ancient siteg 
which were excavated by the author from 1876 to 1879 in 
the Island of Cyprus. They now form the Lawrence. 
Cesnola collection, which is entirely distinct from the 
New York collection of Cypriote antiquities obtained 
by General L. P. di Cesnola. The collection amounts to 
upwards of fourteen thousand specimens, of considerable 
archeological interest. It contains Phoenician, Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman remains, from Kitium, Paphos, 
Marium, Kourium, Idalium or Dali, Soli, and, above all 
from Salaminia, the ancient Salamis of Teucer, which 
yielded a large proportion of the recovered treasures—q 
site which no excavator has ever before examined with 
success, The author will be assisted in the description 
of the collection by Dr. Birch, Rev. A. H. Sayce, Dr, 
Hyde Clarke, M. Clermont Gannean, &c Intending 
subscribers should address P. di Cesnola, Palma 
Villa, West Hampstead, N.W. 


Messrs. Hoventon & Co, (Birmingham) have in the 
press a Biogva; hy of Cardinal Newman, by Mr. H. J. 
Jennings. It will contain a new cabinet ph»to-portrait, 
also several other portraits, and a fac-simile of the 
original MS, of “ Lead, kindly Light.” 


Mr. Epurot Stock announces A New Jilustrated 
Biblical Dictionary, especially suited to the require 
ments of Sunday-school teachers. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Royal Archzological 
Institute will be held in 1882 at Carlisle towards the end 
of July or the beginning of August, under the presidency 
of the Bishop of Carlisle. The town council of the 
great border city, with a view to the visit of the Insti- 
tute, have elected as their Mayor for the year Mr. R. 8. 
Ferguson, M.A., F.S.A., to whose zeal and energy the 
Cumberland and Westmoreland Archwxological Society 
are so much indebted. 

Str Joun Sate, late Chief Justice, Hong Kong, will 
address the Law Amendment Society (1, Adam Street, 
W.C.), on Monday evening next, on English and Chinese 
Law. 

Aw Apprat.—We are sure that no apology is needed 
on our part if we call particular attention to an appeal 
for help that appears in our advertising columns this week. 
The case speaks for itself; Mrs. Grabham, widow of Mr. 
John Grabham, who died in 1858, after twenty-five years’ 
service as Superintendent of the Reading Room of the 
British Museum, is making her third application for 
election to the National Benevolent Institution, 





Patices to Correspondents. 


A. H.—1. An officer appointed by court-leet to look 
to the goodness of the ale within its precincts (Mozley 
and Whiteley’s Concise Law Dict.), 2and3 are species 
of olla po lrida, 

J. I. D.—We should be glad if you would put the 
matter right. 

W. 0.—You should consult the histories of the counties 
referred to at the British Museum, 

Cc. P. T.—(“ The sea-biue bird of March” 

“*N.& Q.,” 5S. i. 278. 
NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C., 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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